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who is the life and light of all this wonderful world which is 
our home,” has the heart of the matter. No one can dig 
deeper for waters that will not fail in drought, and those 
who have such inner resources drink eternal life. 


wt 


In one of the latest text-books of psychology the author, 
in describing abnormal divisions of personality by which 
a person says and does things in one state which in his 
normal self he is unaware of, reminds the reader that 
divisions almost as absolute exist in normal human beings. 
A man is one man in his home and quite a different, 
wholly another, man in his business. Sometimes the 
difference is of a sort which reflects on the man’s character; 
and if the things a man does in his business and the treat- 
ment he establishes towards his employees were known 
to his family, their affection would be altered. The 
insidious influence of corporation or institutional. inde- 
pendence is scarcely to be resisted, and no man is wholly 
proof against it. Being responsible only on one plane 
and to one constituency leads one to act as he would not 
for a moment act if his behavior were brought home to 
another constituency. Dr. Hale used to say that the offi- 
cial who might need his vote was more courteous than the 
clerk of a corporation, and we can see that there is enough 
human nature in the world to.make this widely true. 
Wealth that needs little of the public will pay so much 
the less regard to the public, and officers who are not 
dependent on suffrage will sometimes command where 
they should serve. 
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SoME of the requirements and prohibitions in business 
and legal affairs are often overlooked by those who, 
innocent of wrong intention, thereby expose themselves 
to misunderstanding and even serious suspicion. Some- 
times people resent these requirements as a reflection 
on their integrity or ridicule them as petty and annoying 
technicalities which ought to be ignored, but most of them 
are more a protection of the virtuous than a check upon 
the dishonest man. Scrupulous devices to guard against 
indirection makes an armor which honor demands for 
itself. A treasurer asks for the auditing of his accounts: 
he does not take it as a reflection. A judge disqualifies 
himself for sitting on a case in which directly or indi- 
rectly he may be supposed to be interested. A chair- 
man calls a substitute to the chair when he is himself 
involved in the discussion. Proprieties which seem absurd 
are really based upon such principles of common protec- 
tion. A quick sensibility to their reasonableness would 
make men anticipate them rather than wait for their 
imposition; and, if honest people come under suspicion 
of wrong intent by ignorance or belittling of such pro- 
prieties, they have themselves to blame. It is sure that 
no one would condemn a too careful regard for exactness 
in a judge or legislator or executive or a person in any 
position of responsibility. That the standard of behavior 
is so exacting may make us think of insidious evils that 
make it necessary, but it should also give us satisfaction 


that the general level of expectation is so high as to main-: 


tain it, and that the temper of so many men is so fine as 
to appreciate it. 
as 


AN accomplished native of Germany in a conversation 
about what is frequently deemed boorishness’ in German 
gentlemen who often take the inside of the sidewalk, 
leaving their lady companion the outside, gives an expla- 
nation which may serve as a parable. It is that, so far 
from being boorishness, this way of well-bred Germans 
expresses a fine consideration and a custom that has come 
down from most ancient times when the strongest warrior 
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was placed at the left end of the fighting line, because 
having his weapon in his right hand and only his spear 
in his left, his weaker side is more exposed. It is there- 
fore most protecting for the stronger person to keep at 
the left side of the person under his escort, whatever 
their relation to the sidewalk. His courtesy is adjusted to 
the person rather than to the path. A well-bred German 
would think it most rude to walk at the right of some 
older person, of a lady, or of any one to whom he wished 
to express deference and service. Whether he is on the 
inner or outer side of the walk is less important to him 
than whether he is in a position toward his companion of - 
chivalry, protection, and possible deference. ‘The para- 
ble is, of course, the old one that misunderstandings and 
alienations and injustices arise from our taking the out- 
side place rather than the inside in judgment. 


The Most High. 


Fifty years ago physical science had the universe in 
a nut-shell. It was arrogant in its tone, and very self- 
satisfied in its discussions of the great problems of the 
universe. The Christian Register held a symposium 
of the leading American scientists, and only two or three 
recognized religious philosophy as having any founda- 
‘The universe as then looked 
at was the nicest bit of evolution out of fire mist,—to 
be defined accurately and understood absolutely. Not 
much more was to be found out about it, from the plane- 
tary systems down to the meteoric showers. Science 
was naturally materialistic: it pushed aside religion as 
superstition for the most part, and the rest of it a fairy 
tale blown up with imagination. 

The tone of science at the present day is certainly very 
different. It finds that the universe was by no means 
measured or weighed, either by spectroscope or tele- 
scope, or both combined. Within the last fifty years 
the limits of the system have been widened at least one 
billion of miles, with the addition of one great planet 
and six satellites. Two hundred and seventy: planetary 
bodies have been found between Jupiter and Mars, where 
only four were known. Meteorites swarm by millions, 
every one with a history of its own. Our sun is no longer 
a fire-girt globe, but a fathomless problem, puzzling and 
dazzling the intellects of the greatest observers and 
thinkers. [he moon has added problems and disturbed 
old theories, and the earth itself is not rotating quite 
as systematically as was supposed. 

One of the latest of our scientific reviews closes its 
discussion in a way that would gratify amy honest re- 
ligious thinker, and show us that the breach between 
science and religion is practically closed. It says, ‘‘What 
has been done is little—scarcely a beginning; yet it has 
sufficed to break up the blank conceit of the previous 
century.” ‘‘Our knowledge will appear in turn the merest 
ignorance to those who come after us. Yet it is not to 
be despised, since by it we reach up groping fingers to 
touch the hem of the garment of the Most High.” 

What is to be done about it? Beyond and above and 
inclusive there is always something so much more grand 
than infinite worlds; there is an order and a system, 
including orders and systems, that human intellect cannot 
more than make sure of them as facts; and then—why, 
bow the head as did the sages of old, and say, Most High 


and Almighty God, Infinite Life, and Father. What 
more can science do than yield at this point. Its only 
escape was faith—and finally honor and love. “In him 


we live and move and have our being.”’ We have dis- 
covered at last, not a mere infinitely complicated machine, 
but an infinite Fatherhood. 
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Meanwhile we have been getting rid, on our side, of a 
crudeness that found no better expression than quarrelling 
over creed questions, brought up to the surface by Calvin 
and Edwards, and not sufficiently put out of sight by our 
own nobler leaders. What we have to thank Channing 
for, and Parker, was not for what they did, so much as for 
having opened the door for somebody else to see and to 
do. ‘The characteristic of the last fifty years, in religious 
thinking, has been to get rid of theological impudence. 
We are getting by the period when insignificant minds 
can claim familiarity with God, and when prayer is an 
expression, not of faith in God’s work, but a profession 
of power to mould and control God. Prayer hereafter 
will be an expression of faith in the infinite capacity to 
take care of the universe, and of our entire willingness to 
do our little best in co-operating with the Divine Father. 

Looking at this matter in any way we will, we are set 
down very plumply, like the sages of old; and about 
all we can say is, “ Who by searching can find out God?” 
that is, who can measure God, who can define God? Is 
there any conceit more despicable than that of the human 
being who howls his will into the Divine Presence and 
calls it prayer? Yet there is a growing conviction of 
our nearness to him in whom we live, such as our fathers 
never had. We begin to comprehend the simple fact 
that everything is an expression of Mind, and also, quite 
as surely, an expression of Love. The universe, says 
Robertson, is the body of God. This great truth is 
destined to grow upon us, until every clod and every rock 
is to us a. manifestation of Purpose. A recent writer 
says, ‘When this great thought dawned upon me, I lay 
down upon the greensward, and kissed the dandelions 
as the finger-tips of God.” 


A Great Object-Iesson. 


It is a significant fact that only within a few years 
has the reciprocity of ideas awakened in different parts of 
the country so generally that any and every section is 
now eagerly seeking to learn what any other can teach 
that is new and vital in the way of governmental, muni- 
cipal reform, education, and the practical application of 
new methods to old problems. ' 

The West was formerly learning from the East, but 
now the East is reversing the process and is coming, as 
a pupil, to learn all that the West can teach. For a long 
time the fact of venerable age and accredited precedence 
gave predominance to the East over other parts of the 
country in civilization and culture. It was the old story 
over again of ripe and experienced age, distrusting the 
fresh impulses, the original schemes of the young giant 
born late, and grown with such astonishing rapidity. But 
all the jealousy, backwardness,—call it what you will,— 

- toward the practical innovations of the younger portions 
of the country in putting their theories to the touch of 
reality and experience is wearing away. A great desire to 
learn the best methods of doing things, both in the way 
of accomplishment and prevention, has seized our people. 
A new spirit of humility and teachableness has come over 
us, which disregards dividing lines, and makes a better 
and firmer solidarity,—the sharing of all that can benefit 
the people not only sectionally, but as a whole. 

This fact was well demonstrated recently by the visit, 
paid to Madison, Wis., by the mayor of Philadelphia 
and a large number of distinguished specialists in prac- 
tical work, for the betterment of the people, from different 
cities and States of the Union. The object of this great 
excursion was the investigation of what is called the 
Madison idea, the work being done by the University of 
Wisconsin to extend university privileges not only to a 
little town of twenty-five thousand inhabitants, but to 
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every corner of the State to which it belongs and by 
which it is supported,—a work no educational establish- 
ment has ever undertaken until now. It is eminently 
Western, breathing the very genius of those vigorous 
communities, still in the first century of life, and delight- 
fully free from the bondages of custom and precedent. 
It is perhaps the most democratic university in the world, 
and the only one that undertakes to educate a whole 
State in every nook and corner. 

The scholastic part of training is by no means neglected, 
but added to it is a large practical annex to fit young men 
and women for life, the immediate life, they are to lead ~ 
on leaving the halls of learning. What it has done for 
agriculture has been felt in all parts of the State, with the 
result of a wonderful reinvigoration of country life and 
interests in portions where the farms had been depleted 
and run down, and where now the best scientific knowl- 
edge has been applied to bring them up again to a high 
standard of productiveness. The aim is to keep the 
young people on the farms, and to make farm life more 
remunerative and pleasanter than ever before. ‘The five 
thousand students of the university are supplemented by 
five thousand more in the field, who are spreading knowl- 
edge broadcast. The object is not primarily to make 
scholars, but worthy citizens of a great republic, admirably 
fitted to play their part in the life of their country. 

It is said that the Wisconsin movement is the “first 
popular educational movement we have had.” It seems 
that the young man who needs help to find himself, or 
for any other reason, need not necessarily be a member of 
the university. He has but to apply and help as far 
as practicable is afforded. Agriculture necessarily occu- 
pies a large place in this comprehensive scheme. Wiscon- 
sin is mainly an agricultural State, but other great inter- 
ests are not neglected. The framing of good laws and 
the teaching of obedience to the law is considered para- 
mount. Not contempt for the law, but respect for it 
is a well-grounded principle, so that the inhabitants of 
Madison, it is said, act in great measure as their own 
police, and are on the alert to report all infringements or 
abuses of the law. 

Thus the teaching, the influence of this wonderful 
university, permeates and penetrates all departments 
of human activity. It has to do with politics and the 
government of cities and the regulation of public utili- 
ties, and makes itself felt in all that influences and con- 
cerns the people. It is said that the whole State of 
Wisconsin is ‘“‘the campus of the university.’ The im- 
portance to education of this object-lesson can hardly be 
estimated. It is not simply a reform that touches the 
fringes, it is a new creation that, discarding old, aristo- 
cratic ideals of the exclusive, narrow, dogmatic kingdom 
of letters, opens the whole field of the world to the demo- 
cratic principle, giving each boy and girl a chance to 
grow and develop according to nature’s plan. 

It is a university for the new man and the new woman 
and the new time. “Those wedded to the old scholastic 
idea of what a college should be, held in the classical fence, 
and cribbed, cabined, and confined in a rigid curriculum, 
will doubtless shake the head over these daring innova- 
tions, where the aim is to make the all-round man and 
woman workers in the hive instead of drones, efficient 
in doing things and in helping forward the great practical 
work of the world. Huxley in one of his caustic articles 
on the inefficiency of the ordinary college graduate, spoke 
of him as issuing from the venerable scholastic halls of 
Oxford and Cambridge, knowing nothing of the earth 
under his feet, the heavens over his head, the rocks of 
the mountains, the plants and animals of field and forest, 
the composition of the air he breathes, or the nature of 
the sunlight that illumined the page of the book he read. 
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Or, if he knew anything of these things, the superficiality 
of his knowledge rendered it practically useless. If the 
Madison ideal extends as certainly it ought to, it will 
in time render the reproach of Huxley nugatory and 
without application to modern conditions. 


Current Topics. 


Tus financial stability of the country and its ability 
to resist shocks were convincingly illustrated last week, 
when the First-Second National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
with deposits of $32,000,000 and several allied enter- 
prises, all under the control of J. S. and W. S. Kuhn, 
closed their doors at the order of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. The phantom of a wide-spread financial 
disturbance, which appeared threatening in the first 
few hours after the crash, was quickly dissipated by 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, who 
announced that the general banking structure of Pitts- 
burgh and the country would not be affected in any way 
by the failure of the Kuhns. ‘Twenty-four hours after 
a receivership had been imposed upon the First-Second 
Bank, it became apparent that Mr. McAdoo’s forecast 
had been accurate, and the event, startling at first, had 
become a minor matter of history except for the persons 
immediately affected by the elimination of what Mr. 
McAdoo characterized as the ‘‘sore spot” in the situation 


at Pittsburgh. 
sz 


Tue latest phase of the investigation into the lobby 
scandal by the United States Senate took the direction, 
last week, of a comprehensive inquiry into the struggle 
between capital and organized labor, with a view to de- 
termine its bearing upon the activities of law-makers 
and legislative agents. ‘The decision of the committee 
to enter into a comprehensive study of this subject was 
the outcome of allegations of systematic endeavors by 
both labor and capital to direct the course of legislation 
by improper means. The scope of the inquiry has been so 
widely extended since its beginning, at the behest of Presi- 
dent Wilson, that it now appears that both the Senate 
and the House committees, each conducting a separate 
investigation, will devote all the summer and perhaps 
a part of the autumn to the task of determining the truth 
or falsity of the charges which would seriously impugn 
the honesty of many influential members of both branches 
of Congress. The final reports of the two bodies of in- 
vestigators, it is expected, will furnish interesting material 
for the student of democratic institutions. 


ad 


THE chronic state of unrest in the Mexican Republic 
has been materially complicated in the past few days by 
a vigorous outcropping of anti-Americanism in the City 
of Mexico as well as in the provinces. Impressed by an 
anti-American demonstration in the Mexican capital 
last week, the American ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, 
last Friday made vigorous representations at the Palace, 
against the repetition of such incidents, having especially 
in mind the event that had been arranged for last Sunday. 
The Mexican government took Mr. Wilson’s protest 
under serious consideration, and President Huerta’s desire 
to avoid a diplomatic clash with the United States was 
indicated by the issuance of rigid instructions to the police 
to prevent disorders and by his refusal to receive the 
remonstrants for an expression of resentment against the 
policy of the Northern neighbor. Nevertheless, the jingo 
element of the press and people of Mexico are continuing 
their attacks upon the American government and their 
attitutde of hostility to Americans resident in Mexico. 
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THE appalling new war in the Balkans assumed greater 
proportions last week, when Roumania and ‘Turkey 
joined Servia, Greece, and Montenegro in a combined 
assault upon Bulgaria. The broad intimation was per- 
mitted to go out of Belgrade, Athens, Bucharest, and 
Constantinople that there would be no cessation of hostil- 
ities against Bulgaria until each of the nations opposed to 
that country had had time to carry out its military cam- 
paign to completion. This plan of operations indicated 
the purpose of the new alliance to march through Bulgaria 
from four different directions for the occupation of Sofia, 
where the victors intend to dictate peace terms at the 
mouths of their cannon. ‘These terms, it was assumed, 
would involve the virtual dismemberment of the country 
which in the war-with Turkey carried out the main cam- 
paign against the common enemy, while Servia and 
Greece were laying their plans for the astounding events 
now being recorded in the history of our civilization. 
Roumania and Turkey began their operations within the 
week with an energy which implies a comprehensive 
purpose of conquest. 

Fad 


ALTHOUGH the great powers are willing to exert their 
influence in an attempt to put a stop to the carnage 
which is shocking the world, they do not appear to have 
even approached a common plan of action to accomplish 
such a purpose. It is apparent, also, that Turkey, Rou- 
mania, Greece, and,Servia, having once got their dreaded 
adversary in a position of tremendous disadvantage, are 
determined to push their respective forces to a definite 
and final overthrow of the country which they are accus- 
ing of being a plotter against the principle of the Balance 
of Power in the Balkans. ‘To this accusation Bulgaria 
replies that her one desire was to combine all the Bulga- 
rians under a common flag and into a united country. 
It is pointed out at Sofia that there can be no peace in the 
Balkans until the geographical boundaries of the penin- 
sula have been made to coincide, at least in a rough way, 
with the race-lines of the populations, and that the de- 
termination of Servia’ and Greece to govern a Macedonian 
region inhabited by Bulgarians could be productive only 
of menace of future conflicts. 

esa 

TurKEY is taking advantage with avidity of the invita- 
tion extended to her by Servia and Greece to recover 
that part of the Ottoman territories conquered by the 
allies which had been assigned to Bulgaria under the 
terms of the anti-Turkish alliance and which had been 
conquered by Bulgarian arms. Roumania, not content 
with the territorial concessions which already had been 
made to her by Bulgaria under the award by Russia as 
arbitrator of the original Roumanian demand for “‘com- 
pensation,” is overrunning the northern part of Bulgaria 
and is operating against every Bulgarian port on the 
Black Sea, with the aid of Ottoman warships. In the 
meanwhile, in Macedonia, the exhausted Bulgarian 
armies are offering a determined but unsuccessful re- 
sistance to the vastly more numerous Servo-Greek land 
forces, aided by the Greek navy in the Ajgean Sea. ‘The 
situation of Bulgaria is admittedly tragic. 


a 


GRAVE political and social unrest is shown,in the Rand 
by the aftermath of the sanguinary strike that recently 
convulsed Johannesburg, and for several days menaced 
public order in the South African gold fields. When the 
disorders were finally suppressed, at the end of last 
week, it became apparent that the problem presented by 
the outbreak of the strike has not been finally solved, and 
that the movement in the immediate future will enter 
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into a political phase. The leaders of the strike make 
no secret of their intention to employ the perpetual men- 
ace of an uprising of the natives as a club for the enforce- 
ment of their demands on the mine-owners, and it is 
evident that agitators already are at work among the 
natives, preparing them for a future uprising. What 
such an uprising will mean to civilization in South Africa 
may easily be inferred from the horrors of previous negro 
revolts in the region affected by the present labor up- 
heaval. ‘The situation is attracting the earnest attention 
of the parliament at Westminster. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Replies to Mr. Catlin’s Letter. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Noting the desire of one of your readers for a certain 
orthodox hymn, I hunted out an old volume of ‘Gospel 
Hymns Combined, embracing volumes 1, 2, &.3” given 
me years ago by an orthodox relative. In this I find 
the following, which may be the one referred to:— 

I heard the Saviour say, 
Thy strength indeed is small; 
Child of weakness, watch and pray, 
Find in me thine all in all. 
Ref.—Jesus paid it all, 
All to him I owe; 
Sin had left a crimson stain; 
He washed it white as snow. 


Lord, now indeed I find 
hy power, and thine alone, 
Can change the leper’s spots 
And melt the heart of stone. 


Ref.—Jesus paid it all,” etc. 


Several summers spent with the before-mentioned 
orthodox relative when I was from ten to thirteen years 
old gave me a familiarity with those. early Gospel Hymns 
not usual for one brought up in a Unitarian family and 
church, 

The reading of the lines mentioned in the Register 
sent the old refrain through my mind, though I had not 
heard it for years. 

The author is given as Mrs. Elvina M. Hall, and the 
composer as John I. Grape. It is No. 35 in this volume, 
and is mentioned as No. 131 in the separate volume 2. 

Hoping this will help, 

ANNE BURGESS. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Your correspondent, I. D. Catlin, may rest assured 
that “Orthodox” 
within forty years, a hymn containing these words :— 


Nothing, either great or small, 
Remains for me to do! 
Jesus died and paid it all, 
All the debt I owe. 


Till to Jesus’ cross you cling, 
Cling by simple faith, 
Doing is a deadly thing; 
All doing ends in death. 


Lay your sinful doing down, 
Down at Jesus’ feet,”’ etc. 


With the refrain :— 
Jesus paid it all, 
All the debt I owe, 
Jesus died and paid it all, 
Yes, all the debt I owe. 


‘I have heard it sung many times, and have sung it 
myself in the days of my youth, and I can testify that 
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the words fairly represent the type of doctrine popularly 
taught.and accepted in Evangelical Circles in Central 
New York forty or fifty years ago. 


A. F. Batley. 
BaARR#, Mass. 
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The Isles of Shoals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I have space in your columns: to try to convey 
to your readers some idea of the uplift I have just ex- 
perienced in a week spent at the Summer Meeting of 
Unitarians at the Isles of Shoals? 

Here was a group of people brought together in a com- 
mon love of these islands and the boundless ocean which 
surrounds them, and also animated with a purpose to 
unite this opportunity for enjoyment of nature’s glories 
“by the sea,” with reverent acknowledgment of bless- 
ings bestowed by the Divine Power we call God, as well 
as with some attempt at definite expression of the sig- 
nificance and meaning of human life. 

My first impression, which deepened and strengthened 
with each new day, was that ideal conditions were here 
presented through the establishment of a programme defi- 
nite enough to indicate a general direction for the gather- 
ing and yet elastic enough to permit individuals to be en- 
tirely unrestricted. Uusally, at summer resorts, the vaca- 
tionist, especially if his time be limited, is somewhat at a 
loss in deciding “what to do,” and he often ends by doing 
quite a lot of listless idling which proves neither restful nor 
stimulating, and goes home with a sense that he has not 
got as much out of his vacation as be ought. 

The direction of these gatherings at the Shoals provides 
that each day there shall be a talk or address on some topic 
of human interest,—not a discussion so abstruse or pro- 
found that painful effort is imposed either upon those who 
talk or those who listen, but, nevertheless, vital and 
valuable. ‘The variety in these talks offers opportunity 
for selection. One may choose to hear that which appeals 
to his particular need or interest, and there is no obliga- 
tion, expressed or implied, to attend all the meetings. 
If one happens to want to sail or row or fish, or read or 
watch the surf beating on the rocks, or play tennis or 
simply loaf, on any particular day, he may do so with 
the sense that it will be wholly the right thing for him 
to do. 

I, personally, had ample time for all the pleasant things 
in the way of physical enjoyment that the islands and the 
sea afford, and in addition received great stimulation and 
uplift from the services and addresses, no one of which 
escaped me, as well as from the delightful vocal and in- 
strumental music which was provided by the manage- 
ment and contributed by some of the members of the 
party. Indeed, as I often said while there, the services 
and talks were of such a character that by virtue of them 
I found myself able to get much greater satisfaction than 
usual out of the sights, sounds, and invigoration that these 
sea-girt islands always offer. 

The morning and the evening “‘candlelight’’ services 
in the little historic “‘meeting-house”’ are unique and 
most impressive. ‘The candlelight service, with its silent 
processional and recessional of candle-bearers, winding 
over the path among the rocks, is altogether charming 
in its picturesqueness, and in its purely devotional char- 
acter is suggestive of the pilgrimages of a bygone age. 

Within the meeting-house, where absolute silence is 
expected save for the leader’s readings or address and the 
responses and hymns, all is simple and full of feeling. 
Each minister who conducted a service there seemed 
imbued with the spirit of the place and its surroundings, 
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and gave us his very best, simply and naturally, un- 
mingled with any consciousness of self. 

I cannot remember services anywhere which gave such 
a profound impression of reverent dedication as the morn- 
ing services in this little old meeting-house, nor none more 
quietly expressive of thankfulness for the blessings of 
the day just past, and trust for the night to come than the 
devotional readings and hymns by candlelight. 

A “sunset service,” held at the close of a day of su- 
preme loveliness, will, I am sure, remain in the minds 
of those who participated as long as memory lasts. 
Everything conspired to make the service perfect. As 
the hour of sunset approached, the sea, which had been 
tossing magnificently all day, grew tranquil, the west 
was clear, and the sun seemed like a globe of molten gold. 
Gathering quietly on the western end of the broad piazza, 
we listened to devotional readings and a short but most 
feeling address. ‘Then, just as the sun reached the western 
horizon, a sweet contralto voice sang Celia Thaxter’s 
beautiful verses entitled ‘‘Good-bye, Sweet Day.” The 
tenderness with which the singer rendered this most 
touching poem and melody will linger with us all and bless 
us for many a year,—yes and help us to value more than 
ever each new day as it comes. The ministers who took 
part in this sunset service thrilled us with the reverent 
feeling of their words, so simple and searching, so tender 
and true; and the final touch was given when a little 
song-sparrow sent his note of joy and praise throbbing 
through the translucent air. A wonderful ending to 
a wonderful day. 

Surrounding these specific acts and offices and oppor- 
tunities for individual pleasure and satisfaction was a 
general spirit of friendliness most delightful to experience. 
That one was in the midst of congenial friends with whom 
he was free to talk upon the deepest and most vital in- 
terests in life, as well as free to enjoy in lighter vein, must 
have been apparent to all. For myself, I can say that I 
never felt so impelled to give out to others the best that 
was in me, for they were constantly giving their best to 
me in unstinted measure. 

Never have I been so convinced of the truth that 
friendliness begets friendliness, and that the art and prac- 
tice of ‘being kind”’ brings deep and sure and over- 
flowing return. 

I do not see how anyone can go through a week of such 
experience as these meetings offer without, being “tuned 
up,’’ so that, however rudely he may be buffeted during 
the year to come, he will not fail to respond in accord with 
the divine harmonies of life. Win~Liam H. SAywARD. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Star and Cross. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


One of the broadest and most suggestive religious ad- 
dresses of recent days was an address before the Free 
Religious Association at Boston during Anniversary 
Week. Its breadth and suggestiveness were like a 
draught of cool water to those present free and unbiassed 
enough to perceive its refreshing characteristics. On the 
other hand, its breadth and suggestiveness, its timeli- 
ness aS a nearer true interpretation of long-misunder- 
stood matters of the Christian religion, and its value as a 
working basis for a current rebirth of religion throughout 
the world, were all overlooked and scoffed at by a cer- 
tain number of those present, among them being many 
ministers. 

The almost utter uselessness of ever offering to men a 
reasonable substitute for unreason, a modern workable 
substitute for ancient unworkable superstition, was thus 
once again forcibly manifested. The tempest in the 
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‘liberal’ teapot which this address has caused to blow 
across the little Universalist and Unitarian inland ocean 
seems to the rational thinker unbelievable in the year 
1913. Letters by mail, as well as editorials and open 
letters in the religious press, have flown here and there, 
as if the earlier days of Parker and Emerson had returned. 
Has there been after all no progress at all in sympathetic 
hearing during fifty or sixty years? Apparently not. Is 
the cause of progress, then, an impossible cause? Do 
they delude themselves who believe ‘‘liberal”’ religion 
any more liberal to-day than yesterday, this year than 
in the year of a certain Berry Street Conference or of 
a certain Harvard Divinity School Address of two or 
three generations ago? Absurdly abusive letters there 
have been,—letters pathetic in their anxiety for a pos- 
sibly ‘‘lost soul’; letters revealing a depth of credulity 
and of superstitious reverence for “‘inspired”’ scriptures 
which at least a few workers have longingly hoped non- 
existent in this so-called enlightened age; newspaper 
letters devoutly grateful that such thought can be held 
by but few,—all kinds of letters, interspersed with the 
appreciative ones. It is an interesting experience for 
1913. 

The intention of this special communitation is now 
reached. So great has been the falling afoul of a single 
incident of the address under consideration that no one 
has had time or thought to point out the vital force of 
the address’s main object,—the setting forth in a very 
vivid way of the truth, that the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. 

There certainly should be room for the essential, if there 
is room for the controversial. ‘The secretary of the Free 
Religious Association, therefore, has unusual pleasure in 
stating that he has secured permission from Mr. Cum- 
mings to send advance proofs of the address, as reported 
for the forthcoming Annual Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, to Unity, to which the present writer has the high 
privilege of being an “editorial contributor,” for publi 
cation in that weekly. Those readers of the Christian 
Register who have noted in its columns the recent criti- 
cisms of the address, and who care to learn exactly what 
Mr. Cummings said and how and why he said it, will be 
glad to send ten cents for this copy of Umity (Abraham 
Lincoln Centre, Chicago). Fifty or sixty years from 
now, when Mr. Cummings has long been gathered to his 
fathers, the American Unitarian Association, as in the 
case of Theodore Parker’s sermons and some others, will 
undoubtedly be issuing this currently despised address by 
Mr. Cummings as one of its greatest prophetic tracts; 
but, without waiting till then, any one living even in 
1913 may for a few cents, “while they last,” have the 
unexampled gratification of anticipating by half a cen- 
tury what posterity will applaud as inspired scripture, 
loving to see 

“‘The golden beam incline 
To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 


By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme 
design.” 


It ought to be said that Mr. Cummings has no knowl- 
edge whatever of this letter. He probably would not 
choose at all so humble a sentinel as the present writer 
to guard the entrance to the tent in which, “‘waiting to 
see the future come,’’ he quietly sits and meditates while 
the hubbub goes on outside. James H. WEsT. 

Turts CoLLEGE, Mass. 


The two St. Paul pastors who prepared sermons on 
patriotism, but postponed them on account of the heat, 
probably put themselves first in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen! 
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Coincidence. 


ber BY K. H. A. 


A sordid street, a parching sky, 
There between them Grief and I 
Debated of our newly dead,— 
Beckoned on by waiting task; 
Yet forbore I not to ask, 
“Whither is her spirit fled?” 


Then above the sordid street 
Sang a child’s voice, clear and sweet, 
“Where the living waters flow!”’ 
Sang it once and yet again, 
Sang. it truly not in vain, 
Though Grief and I must onward go. 


The Problem of the Jew. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


The open and atrocious. murder of a well-known gam- 
bler in the city of New York has called serious and renewed 
attention to the stupendous fact that the metropolis of 
America holds nearly a million Jews; and their pres- 
ence presents a social problem of greater magnitude than 
any that confronts the people of the Empire State. The 
victim of this dastardly assassination was a member of 
that race, and it is confidently asserted by the public 
press that not only his murderers were fellow-Israelites, 
but that that race furnishes a tremendously large pro- 
portion of the dangerous and occult occupations that 
threaten the peace and security of the metropolis. Of 
course, it is dangerously easy to exaggerate in such esti- 
mates. If the Jews of New York furnished ten thou- 
sand criminals annually to the police courts, it would be 
but one per cent. of their number. Of course, they do 
nothing of the kind. In the self-created Ghetto of the 
East Side there are thousands of unnoticed homes in 
which the best and sweetest social and domestic virtues 
flourish. Nevertheless, when as thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic an observer as Jacob Riis says, in substance, 
that the intellectual and educational development of 
the Jew of New York has outstripped his ethical advance, 
it would be unwise for the thoughtful members of that 
great race to close their eyes to the magnitude of the 
social problem which they must help solve. 

The American Jew has been charged with the posses- 
sion of certain social habits which are peculiarly offen- 
Sive. Judged in the mass, they are declared to be 
coarse, ostentatious, and loud-mouthed. They crowd 
hotels and restaurants, it is asserted, driving away people 
of quiet and refined tastes. This is measurably true. 
It is sadly admitted by people who have no social or 
religious prejudice against the Jew. But what have been 
the social and political forces which have wrought such 
essential and structural changes in the character of the 
_Jew as we have him to-day? When he first comes into 
attested history, he is escaping from Egyptian slavery. 
He must have been wholesomely touched by the splendid 
* civilization which formed his environment; but he had 
deadened down to the spirit of bondage; and, if we may 
trust the traditions of his own sacred books, he showed 
the depressing vices of a servile race, and for many 
years the race was an unpromising mob unfitted for 
national freedom and independence. In time they ulti- 
mately developed a civilization which it is no exaggera- 
tion to say was, with all its defects, ethically superior 
to that of any nation of the ancient world. What was 
the source of the ethical vitality of that Jewish faith? 
The conception of a chaste God. Read the biographies 
of the gods of Greece and Rome, visit the ancient tem- 
_ ples of India to-day, and you will see what that means. 
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The Jew was charged with religious bigotry and intoler- _ 
ance. History shows that he fought with gods into 
whose very cults was woven the fabric of unchastity. 

I am not idealizing the Jew. His very virtue was the 
fruitful mother of his faults. He was apt to be narrow, 
bigoted, intolerant, and exclusive; but, if, as Matthew 
Arnold declared, ‘“‘conduct is three-fourths of life,” the 
Jew can justly claim to bave furnished the fundamental 
religious and ethical ideals of the progressive civiliza- 
tions of the world. He gave the world its most splendid 
religious literature, and a human figure so spiritually 
exalted that prevalent Christianity has worshipped him 
as a God. Speaking humanly, standing entirely outside 
the circle of current Christian ideas, it may be confidently 
affirmed that Jesus could have been born of no other race. 
He was the consummate flower of its most splendid aspira- 
tions and ideals. 

Before the advent of Christianity Jews had spread 
through the habitable world. They were to be found 
in all the great cities of the Roman empire. They were 
very generally regarded as a haughty and exclusive 
race, unsocial in their intercourse with Gentiles, and 
often turbulent and inflexible in defence of their peculiar 
customs. But nowhere, in any of the great centres of 
population, were they regarded as unclean or socially 
undesirable. On the contrary, many men were attracted 
to their faith by the purity of their lives and the simplic- 
ity of their domestic ideals. Permitted by the liberal 
Roman law to penetrate all parts of the empire, they 
formed in all the great cities distinct colonies, so to 
speak, separated from the surrounding populations by 
the exclusiveness of their religious cult; and it was in. 
such colonies that Christianity found its first nesting- 
places, creating those vital centres of personal and social 
righteousness, which, as Lecky says, was for two hundred 
years unsurpassed, if equalled, in the history. of the 
world. Of course, the Jew had his faults, plenty of 
them; but my point is that they were not the type of 
faults with which, in this modern day, he is generally 
accredited. Take a single, superficial instance. In the 
elder day he was severely blamed for his social exclusive- 
ness, his haughty withdrawal from the social life of 
surrounding peoples. ‘To-day he is blamed for his loud, 
offensive, and aggressive intrusion into Gentile society. 
What have been the causes which during the centuries 
have silently wrought these changes in the demeanor, if 
not in the structural character, of the Jews? 

A little bit of history is sometimes very illuminative. 
When Christianity first came to the Roman empire, it 
was, of course, a purely Jewish faith, preached by Jewish 
disciples and administered by Jewish hands. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon those transformations of the 
primitive faith by which the Jew was silently eliminated 
from the developing Church. Suffice it to say that the 
Council of Nice deliberately falsified history in the matter 
of the Easter controversy in order to express its contempt 
for the infamous “‘race that bad crucified the son of 
God.’ Since then the blackest page of Christian his- 
tory is the record of its treatment of that race which 
gave the Church its religion, its Christ, and its Bible. 
Almost every branch of the Church has shared this crime. 
In countries where almost every other form of religious 
bigotry has disappeared, the anti-semitic prejudice is 
still alive. In Russia the Jew has been subjected to 
cruelties which rival the bigotry of the dark ages. He 
has been robbed, oppressed, and murdered. Of the mill- 
ion Jews in New York, thousands carry the fresh memory 
of the shameful atrocities to which their race has been 
subjected. Now note the sad but normal and inevit- 
able sequel. God Almighty fixes the price of every crime 
mankind commits. New York is paying the price of 
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Russia’s infamy! The very viriues of despotism are turned 
io vices in the atmosphere of freedom! Is the East Side 
Jew insolent and socially aggressive? It is the natural 
reaction from social depression. Does he lie and cheat? 
Those are the readiest weapons of a slave’s protection. 
Is he gluttonous for money and sometimes careless how 
he obtains it? For centuries he has been systematically 
robbed. Yes, but men say, now in this land all his 
rights are protected. He may sometimes be socially 
ostracized, but politically he has absolute privileges, 
and he ought to show his appreciation of the liberty he 
enjoys. True, but freedom opens the door to vice as 
well as virtue; and character, like confidence, is a plant 
of slow growth. Besides, let us look a little deeper into 
this problem. Is the Jew of New York, whether in the 
East Side or in the “‘lobster palaces of Broadway,’’ sur- 
rounded by such an atmosphere of high and noble ideals 
that he should be shamed out of his sordidness and 
cured of his “dollar disease’? If there are few Jews 
like the noble visionary and idealist of Zangwill’s ‘‘ melt- 
ing-pot,” how many Americans in this age of commercial- 
ism share his splendid vision of the future civilization 
and citizenship that should spring from the amalgam of 
the world’s best races? , 

He is no wise friend of the Jew who seeks to obscure 
his defects and shortcomings. I would rather give them 
additional emphasis because they are the condemnation 
of his oppressors and detractors. I rejoice to know 
that no race can live under the black shadow of the world’s 
contempt and calumny and not develop the worst feat- 
ures of its character! I would lose my faith in God 
if I saw any of his children grow the best graces and virt- 
ues of life in the malarial swamp of any type of slavery! 

My simple contention is, while the Jewish problem of 
New York is of serious magnitude and its solution one 
requiring infinite wisdom and patience, there are no in- 
dications that these people are in a state of moral or 
racial degeneracy. Many of them are grossly materi- 
alistic in their theory and practice of life. Many of the 
more intelligent and cultivated among them, in rending 
away the cruder superstitions that encrusted their faith, 
have seen the higher spirit of that faith escape through 
the fissures! Unfortunately they have come into a civ- 
ilization in which the same form of religious transform- 
ation is taking place. But I remember the eloquent 
words of Macaulay, ““who can deny eloquence to the 
children of Isaiah or courage to the children of the 
Maccabees?”” Who can rationally suppose that the 
Jew has lost those splendid qualities which have made 
him one of the master races of history? ‘Those qualities 
have survived the “slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.” ‘Their wonderful intellectual force, which no 
adverse conditions have destroyed or lessened, tend to 
prove the existence of a social and domestic life essen- 
tially wholesome, sane, and clean. ‘They are contributing 
to our national life an increasing body of men and women 
who are suffused with the best spirit of the republic. 

I am not ignorant, of course, of the charge that they 
are the chief factor in the degradation of the Drama. 
Possibly, but it is to the shame of the Gentiles that 
they are the chief purchasers of their tainted wares! 
The chief danger to be feared in the attempted solution 
of this problem will be found in a policy of social segre- 
gation. Build an invisible Ghetto about their colony, 
make them feel that they are surrounded by enemies, 
and you help create a system of caste ethics immeasur- 
ably more dangerous than sporadic crime. 

As I have said, I have no disposition to idealize the 
American Jew. ‘To the undeveloped morals, which char- 
acterize, as yet, all classes and conditions of our Ameri- 
can life, he adds an intellectual keenness and fertility which 
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makes him the more dangerous rascal as it may make 
him the more valuable citizen. His children are making 
marvellous progress in the public schools; but, if they are 
to grow up in an atmosphere and environment of social 
antagonism and distrust, their knowledge may be almost 
more dangerous than their ignorance. 

We might as well abandon the idea, first as last, of 
making them Christians in the theological sense of the 
word. Their race gave the world Christianity in its 
purest and most spiritual form. ‘They are not likely to 
receive it back alloyed with the amalgam of Grecian 
speculation and Roman imperialism! ‘The Jew is un- 
alterably and incurably monotheistic. He knows the 
mountain sources of inspiration which, flowing through 
the hearts of his greater prophets, fed with exalted spiri- 
tuality and noble ethics the life of the primitive church. 
He knows that his scripture has furnished the world 
with the seminal ideas of its truest democracy. And, 
when that world is willing to return to the sweet sim- 
plicity of true Christianity, it may reasonably and hope- 
fully expect the Jew to put the crown of reverence upon 
the head of his greatest prophet and the world’s supreme 
master in the realm of spiritual things. To utter in 
choral affirmation the keynote of Humanity’s best 
faith, ‘“‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord, the Jehovah, is one. 
And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy soul, 
heart, and mind. And thy neighbor as thyself!’’—this 
faith creates no heretics! 

The Jew is the paradox of modern civilization. He 
represents every contradiction of human character. He 
dwells in the lowlands of sordid materialism. He is 
the child of Isaiah and the blood-kinsman of Fagin! 
He has changed his wealth into every form of selfish and 
malevolent power, and he has made it the instrument of 
every form of human benefaction. ‘The bar of separa- 
tion between him and Gentile nations, once so necessary 
for the preservation of racial and religious purity, will 
be thrown down, because the faith he gave the world 
furnished its master races with the germs of civilization. 
For no race, no nation, untouched by the spirit of that 
faith, has ever put on the noblest spirit of civilization. 

The Jew has come to this land to stay. We ought to 
have the wisdom to thank God for it. We may well 
share the noble vision of Zangwill’s noble dreamer, that 
into the ‘‘melting-pot”’ of our secular American life that 
race will fuse with the nations. ‘‘The pride and the 
prejudice, the dreams and the sacrifices, the traditions 
and the superstitions, the facts and the feasts, things 
noble and things sordid,—they must all into the crucible”! 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


Unitarian Daintiness. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND. 


Unitarianism is accused of being only a negation. 
Nothing could be more false. Unitarianism is a positive 
religion, and means, in the main, the following world-. 
conception :— 

Unitarianism views truth as something growing, ever 
expanding, as existing in vision, promise, prophecy, 
rather than in results. 

Unitarianism, while contending that truth is not indif- 
ferent, maintains that salvation comes through what we 
are and do, and not through what we believe. 

Unitarianism believes that God loves humanity. 
Therefore it looks with inexpressible contempt on the 
barbarous doctrine of the eternal pain. It thinks these 
words of Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘The torment shall endure for- 
ever, the fire burn without intermission as long as God 
is God,”’ are the words of a madman. 
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Unitarianism recognizes the spiritual grandeur of the 
Bible, its literary heauty and eminence; but it places no 
insuperable barrier between it and other books, believing 
it as much the fruit of human genius as Shakespeare 
or Darwin. 
angel in the tomb, as the women of Mark said, or two 
angels, as the women of Luke said, or whether there was 
none. It does not believe that God was revealed on 
Mount Sinai any more than on Mount Tom to-day. 

Unitarianism teaches that not one, but all days in the 
week are holy, sacred to human ideas, education, and 
happiness. 

Unitarianism recognizes the unique intellectual and 
spiritual genius of Jesus, but believes he was entirely 
human with the imperfections and weaknesses that be- 
long to every human being. 

Now these articles of faith are accepted by all Uni- 
tarians, though upon the being of God there is much 
diversity, many believing that he is the beginning of 
things as in Genesis, while some of us think he is not so 
much the beginning as the culmination of creation. 

Why, then, should there be any reluctance in Uni- 
tarians about expressing their world-conception? So 
many Unitarian ministers are so dainty, so fastidious, so 
fearful of provoking controversy, that they never give 
the people any clear ideas of their beliefs. In my judg- 
ment a delicate, feminine attitude in religion is a weak- 
ness. Luther is worth a hundred like Erasmus, and a 
Parker cuts a swath as wide as a score of these harvesters 
who are afraid to cut the grain, for fear they may cut 
down a blossom. 

Now I would rather see a Unitarian bzgot than a Uni- 
tarian prig, one who wishes to make our word aristocratic 
rather than common. We can make our word too sweet. 
We better put in a little more salt and less sugar. There 
is something virile, strong, almost cruel, about real religion. 
Real religion approaches the sharp edge of fanaticism, as 
real love that of jealousy. After all, does not clearness 
of soul follow clearness of thought? And we-can all do 


something towards building the iron bridge of thought’ 


over the dark river of destitution, sorrow, and vice, to 
the farther shore of intelligence and happiness. 


Open-minded Dogmatism. 


BY REV. FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


In these days one can change his opinion and still keep 
a forceful attitude. One may be positive and consistent 
and yet open-minded. There are some fundamental 
convictions concerning life and religion which change 
only through increase and enrichment. One may hold 
to these and accept their changes and their additions 
without being a narrow-minded bigot or fickle in his 
judgments. 
Is it not our function to take whatever seems good and 
_ true from all which the world has to offer life, and, having 
_ made our choice, to make high use of it? Is it not our 
privilege to be dogmatic about some things, especially 
- about those matters in which we have wholesome faith? 
One must be willing to be known and judged by what 
he believes and by what he is, and what he is will depend 
_ a good deal upon what he believes. 
he individual must be himself. 
_ to be led by the light that is within. Being fully assured 
in his own mind, he must be self-reliant. But the self- 
reliant person who has a positive philosophy, and is 
_ willing to assume the responsibilities of it, should be 
ling to grant the same privileges to all other persons. 
is willing to live and die for his convictions, he 
ld expect to find others who are of like mind ‘and 
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He must be willing 
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attitude. If all should bend to his will, what a stale and 
flat life would this be! It is the variety of interpretations 
which we give to life that gives the world a rich interest 
and worth. Let us have that unity and that worth of 
life which issues from the rich diversity of the expressions 
of religion and of the beliefs of human life. 


Spiritual Life, 


Every day is a little life, and our whole life is but a 
day repeated. ‘Those, therefore, that dare lose a day are 
dangerously prodigal: those that dare misspend it are 
desperate.—bishop Hall. 

& 


No child of God ever fell beyond the reach of his fatherly 
arm. Despair never, therefore, either of yourself or of 
any member of the human family, nor of any enterprise 
having the elevation and improvement of human beings 
for its object.—J. T. G. Nichols. 
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Be resolutely, and faithfully what you are, be humbly 
what you aspire to be. Be sure you give men the best 
of your wares, though they be poor enough; and the gods 
will help you to lay up a better store for the future. Man’s 
noblest gift to man is his sincerity, for it embraces his 
integrity also.— Thoreau. 


Our best life is not that which we live alone or which 
each age lives alone. Our best life is that in which we 
draw together, and in which we link ourselves and lose 
ourselves in the great fellowships of the ages, and still, 
after all the keenest questionings of our time, that fellow- 
ship which began in Christ, and still continues in his — 
name, stands as the best.—Brooke Herford. 
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As health is the best demonstration of the laws that 
make health, so the good life is demonstration enough 
of its own validity. Try it for yourselves, God seems 
to say to men. Once it seemed far off and impossible; 
but the new day of the kingdom of God is here, when any 
little child can try for himself, and/know at first hand the 
certainty of what we believe. —Charles F. Dole. 


Breaking Down the Partitions. 


(The following letter was occasioned by the report of 
the recent dedication of the statue to Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, in the Boston Public Garden, published in the 
Christian Register. The writer, Rev. William Burnet 
Wright, D.D., is pastor emeritus of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Buffalo, and the recipient, Mr. 
Josiah G. Munro, is a prominent member of the First 
Unitarian Church in Buffalo, and was formerly connected 
with Dr. Hale’s church in Boston. 

The letter is of unusual interest, as the testimony of 
a living witness to a state of feeling between orthodox 
and Unitarian people in Boston that is now, happily, 
a thing of the past; and it may be regarded as a contribu- 
tion to the ecclesiastical history of Boston and of New 
England.] 


Iam very grateful for your thoughtful kindness in send- 
ing me this report of the dedication of Dr. Hale’s statue 
in Boston. It has interested me profoundly. Reading 
it took me back among old and dear friends. ‘There is 
one fact I should have been glad to see emphasized. It 
seems to have been overlooked. 
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The men to whom more than all others the credit of 
annihilating the bitter theological hostility which once 
reigned in Boston between the orthodox and Unitarian 
denominations and of bringing them into Christian co- 
operation and brotherly relations is due, were Dr. Peabody, 
James Freeman Clarke, and, most effective of the three, 
Dr. Hale, on the one side, and John De Witt, Alexander 
McKenzie, and Phillips Brooks on the other. Peabody 
I knew but slightly: with the others my relations were 
more intimate. 

I look back with a shudder at the state of feeling which 
once existed between the two branches of the followers 
of the Master whose last commandment to his disciples 
was that they should love one another as he had loved 
them. Even as late as 1866, when I went to Boston, 
there were those in my own church who regarded Uni- 
tarians as dangerous foes of the kingdom. I remember 
well the shock it gave me to hear a prominent and in- 
fluential layman (not of my parish) express regret that 
the Unitarians lived such good lives, because it made them 
so formidable in their warfare against the truth. I was 
myself remonstrated with by some and sharply criticised 
by others for accepting the invitation of that saint, 
William H. Baldwin, to preach at the Young Men’s 
Christian Union. I believe there had never been an 
exchange between a Boston orthodox and a Boston Uni- 
tarian minister when Dr. Hale first invited me into his 
pulpit. Dr. Clarke extended the same courtesy to me. 
The following letter will show you the spirit which dis- 
tinguished both of those men :— 


Dear Brother Wright,—Let me introduce to you my 
friend and parishioner Mr. for whom I ask the privi- 
lege of attending some of your prayer and conference 
meetings—if you continue to hold them at this season. 
Ours are discontinued, but I think that Mr. needs 
the strength that often comes to us from such communion. 
I am sure that you will not welcome him the less heartily 
because he is a member of our church and proposes to 
continue such. There are many reasons why he should 
do so; nevertheless, I do not think that our church can 
supply him just now with all he wants, and perhaps in 
yours he may find some added strength. I know that 
this is an unusual proceeding, but I think it is a nght 
thing todo. I have no doubt that there are many persons 
in most churches who would be helped, for a time at least, 
by trying the ministration of some other. Why should 
we not say to such members, “Go and see if you cannot 
get some good in the Episcopal Church, or the Metho- 
dist,—something which we cannot give you’? It might 
not be the best way to build up a sect, but it might build 
up Christianity. 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Any attempt of mine to deepen the impression made by 
this letter would be Tupper’s ‘‘Geraldine”’ after Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘Christabel.” 

With Dr. Hale I was in still more intimate co-operative 
relations. De Witt of the Central Church exchanged with 
Dr. Peabody of Cambridge. I can think of but three 
persons now living who were guests at a certain dinner 
which not one of them will ever forget. Dr. Hale in- 
spired a member of his church to give it: clergymen repre- 
senting every denomination were the guests. ‘They were 
together till the small hours of the morning; and every 
man, I think, went forth from that meeting a missionary 
of love to those represented by the others. 

“This do in remembrance of me,’’ and so it was done. 
When I left Boston, the “middle wall of partition’”’ had 
been broken down. I think few of the present genera- 
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tion know how strong and high it once was. ‘The dedica- 

tion of that statue seems to show that even the débris 

of the wicked old barrier has been blown away. 
WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT. 


Star and Cross. 


‘The time has come when all men shall be free!” 
Thus in my dream an Angel spake to me: 

An Angel on whose forehead gleamed a Star,— 
Beneath whose feet reclined a shattered Spar. 


Bright was his countenance,-though dread his word! 
Raptured I gazed, but shuddered as I heard: 


“‘T am inspirer of the Modern Seer: 

Knowledge,‘ Star-eyed,’ men call me, and do well! 
Secrets of Past and Coming Time I tell;* 

Earth’s child-conceptions fade now I am here! 

In hope foundationless, enmixed with fear, 

Before the Central Scaffold of the years 

Full long a time a thoughtless world has bowed. 
Now see we clearer! clearer still shall see! 

Take hence the Cross!—here, wrap it in its shroud! 
In reverence bear it—wet with wasted tears— 
Futile as sign of Immortality— 

To Arimathean Joseph’s rock-cut tomb 

(Where he for Greatness made in love fair room), 
And lay it where its Victim’s ashes be! 

The Star henceforth be symbol—stars give light: 
The Cross’s origin was Dreams and Night.” 


The Vision smiled, and light upon me broke. 
But some—‘‘it thundered, not an Angel spoke!’’ 
—James H. West. 


Turts COLLEGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The God-within-us. 


The truth of natural indwelling of God can be realized 
in all its satisfying fulness only when we put aside every 
kind of “mediator”’ or divine “high-priest” or “appeasing 
or atoning sacrifice,” and draw near to the Eternal Father 
in the simplicity of our own being, in the strength of our 
own divine humanity, in the trustfulness of God’s own 
children. ‘The picture of the New Testament, of a Christ 
sitting at the right hand of the majesty of God, making 
intercession for the sins of men, is well enough for the 
fairy picture-books of the world’s infancy, but has no 
relation whatever to the world as we know it, the world of 
Copernicus and Darwin. God is with us just because he 
is our Maker and our Father, and we his offspring and 
servants. Earth is not a God-forsaken wilderness, but a 
garden in which the Lord God continues to walk and talk 
with his children. ‘The history of the human race is not a 
pandemonium whose end is chaos, but a providential 
dispensation the end of which isa human cosmos. Man is 
not an orphaned and accursed creature, cut off for his sins, 
but a divine child growing under age-long educational 
processes. ‘The fallacy that forever haunts the Christian 
mind is that God entered human life only with Jesus, and 
enters now only where Jesus enters. But even were all 
that is written of him in the New Testament authentic 
and historical, it would still follow that Jesus, the prophet, 
the teacher, did not create the fact of God’s presence, but 
only helped to display it, to persuade men of it, even as 
Columbus did not create, but only revealed, the American 
continent. The God-with-us is truly the God-within-us, 
the Eternal abiding within the children of time, Eternal 
Love forever encircling the temporary victims of ill 
conditions. The error that God is with us only in Jesus, 
in ‘‘Christ,” belongs to that early and defective kind of 
religion that circumscribes and partitions the Almighty, 
that relegates him to this holy place and excludes him from 
that worldly place; that counts an act of worship 
“sacred”? and an act of honest commerce or handicraft 
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“secular”; that divides the calendar into week days and 
holy days; that counts divine sonship a thing of moods 
and tenses; whereas the divine indwelling is immanent 
like the air,—like the air which is not only around us, 
but by breathing is drawn into our lungs and oxygenates 
the farthest drop of blood, the remotest corpuscle within 
our veins. Like blessed light and sweet air, the divine 
presence at once surrounds and impregnates us; and like 
them sweetens, purifies, and gladdens. Lately I stood by 
the banks of Tay, alone, by night, and watched the tide 
flow up, silently following the moon; and I knew that the 
tidal wave was filling every creek and flooding every bay 
and lapping every headland far beyond my sight. And I 
knew that it was so with the indwelling Life of God. One 
hears more and more of what has been called the ‘‘inade- 
quacy of Jesus” for the expanding and rising tides of human 
experience. And one knows quite well that God is just 
as consciously with the teeming millions far beyond the 
wave who worship through other names that ‘‘Christ,”’ 
who name the names of ‘‘Buddha’’ or ‘“‘Brahma’’ or 
“Vishnu.” One knows that the blessed God is indepen- 
dent of these inferior beings of men’s imaginings; that he 
enters just because he is God and they are man. God- 
with-us is the great grand fact that makes life worth 
living; lifting earth’s struggling ones to new heights of 
power and goodness; God-with-us when we sail the seas 
or climb the hills or dig the mines or wing the air of his 
physical universe; God-with-us making earth’s circum- 
ference more nearly coincide with heaven’s ; God-with-us 
in commerce, in trade, in industry, in politics, in literature; 
in art, in birth and marriage, in life, death, and the beyond. 
God-within-us as the conscious active principle of life 
makes Pessimism impossible. With tears and heart- 
breaks we bury our dead hopes; shame-faced and con- 
science-stricken we cower before the ruined altar of our 
vows and solemn covenants; with dazed and wakening 
eyes, like owls overtaken by day, we stand stupefied 
among the treasures trampled to bits by our heedless feet; 
and we half excuse and extenuate our fault after the manner 
of the exquisite Omar Khayyam :-— 

“Ah, Love! could thou and I with Fate conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 


Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!” 


JULY 17 1913] 


But the God-within-us makes permanent despair an 
impossible state for his children, and presently he brings 
to birth nobler ambitions. New hopes spring, phoenix- 
like, out of the ashes of the past. Stronger vows tremble 
upwards and are registered in heaven. Because God-is- 
with-us all things are possible to us: we believe all things, 
hope all things, endure all things. God-is-with-us not 
as a witness taking note of our misdeeds, but as a Deliverer 
striving to rescue us from them; not as a judge waiting 
to condemn, but as a Saviour devoting his life to our sal- 
vation,—God-within-us to heal us, to forgive us, to save us. 
Therefore let the sons of God rejoice and let the morning 
stars also sing for joy; for great is thy Lord, thy Re- 
deemer, the Holy One in the midst of thee!—Rev. Walter 
Walsh, D.D., Theistic Church, London, Eng. 


A Singular Religious Sect of To-day. 
BY N. TOURNEUR. 


The Dunkard River Brethren follow the life and ways 
of the first Christian church in Jerusalem as closely as is 
possible in these advanced days of the twentieth century. 

In Southern California, where their headquarters are at 
_ Lordsburg on the north side of Pomona Valley, they find 
e similarity in climate and scenery to Palestine. Here 
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they raise the same crops as did the first Christians, and 
here in the warm, semi-tropical latitudes they live in the 
same simplicity and out-of-doors fashion as did the Master 
and his disciples. ‘The Brethren grow olives and partake 
much of olive oil, because the early Christians did, and 
for the same reason they have vineyards and colts and 
asses. 

Their clothes are after the fashion of the garments of the 
disciples, though of recent years here and there one may 
see loose winding robes of linen after the Biblical de- 
scriptions. 

At Lordsburg the River Brethren have their college; 
and, as they strive to live, as much as is practicable, within 
their own communities, each centre has its own stores 
and warehouses and schools. They are ever alert, for 
fear some unconscious vanity may be indulged in by them; 
and for this reason they do not build fine houses or seek 
after any superior educational facilities and accomplish- 
ments. Many homes among the Brethren have no read- 
ing matter except several Bibles and the inevitable al- 
manac. Newspapers and magazines are unknown, even 


“among the larger part of the richest of them; and their 


rules make it questionable for a Brother or any of his folk 
to have a photograph taken or portrait painted on ac- 
count of the Mosaic commandment against idolatry of 
graven images, which by the Dunkards is taken to mean 
a secret worship of a loved one’s effigy. 

Current fashions and manners they look upon as sinful; 
and they allow no public money to be expended by the 
State upon their poor and helpless, but provide for them 
among themselves. Firearms and weapons of any kind 
they abominate, and, sooner than do military service, 
they will sacrifice all their belongings, for to them the 
shedding of blood is abhorrent. When testifying in court, 
they ‘‘affirm,” do not “swear”; and none of them may 
join any secret order. ‘The marriage tie is dissolved only 
by death, when the dying is anointed with oil by the 
elders. In case of illness, they admit of the employment 
of a physician. 

The greatest events in the Dunkards’ yearly round is 
the semi-annual observances of the Lord’s Supper, which 
is copied among the Brethren even to the most minute 
detail. ‘The time of day, the arrangement of the room, 
the tables, seats, and food, are all reproduced with scru- 
pulous fidelity, even as in his. The Brothers and Sisters 
wash one another’s feet, as the Master washed the feet 
of his disciples, the rite being gone through with sincere 
simplicity and deep devotion. 

On one side of the large meeting-room there sit on the 
plain wooden benches all the Sisters, each in her plain 
black gown and little black bonnet. Across the floor sit 
the Brethren, black-coated and trousered, their broad- 
brimmed hats hanging in rows behind them on the white- 
washed wall. At the far end of the room on a platform 
are four of the aged elders, and upon the floor stand long, 
narrow tables, covered with spotless linen cloths, and 
separating the men and women. 

For thirty minutes or so none speak, but all are engaged 
in devotional thought. Then one of the Elders rises and 
announces in slow, measured voice that the Lord’s Supper 
is to be observed ‘‘after the manner of that last night 
of the Master in Jerusalem.’’ Several of the men and 
women’ go out and bring in each a small plain wooden 
tub, together with immaculate linen cloths. The men 
in turn wash one another’s feet, and the women do the 
same among themselves. One after another gravely 
removes boots and stockings, and then awaits the moment 
of foot washing. As this office is being performed, in turn 
each rises, girded about the waist with a towel, and kneels 
and washes and wipes with solemn, deliberate emotions 
the feet of the neighbor upon the right hand, saying rev- 
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erently, ‘“This do I humbly and affectionately for my 
brother [sister] in Christ as the Master himself so did.” 

When this is at an end, and the shoes and boots have 
been again put on, there is a brief interval of silent prayer. 
The towels and tubs are now removed in deep silence, 
and the Sisters bring in steaming bowlfuls of lamb broth 
and dishes heaped with wheaten bread. With down- 
cast eyes the Brothers sit while the food is being arranged 
on the white-clothed table. At a signal the benches are 
carried forward, and the sisters sit down at their tables, 
and the Brothers at theirs, to commemorate the Last 
Supper. 

Not a sound is to be heard except that of the spoons and 
earthen bowls. Four persons eat out of each bowl, and, as 
each one finishes, he or she offers up a silent prayer. 
When all are finished, every one rises from the benches. 
They turn one to another, and silently put forth the 
right hand of fellowship and at the same time salute 
each other with the kiss of brother and sisterhood. In 
silence they all resume their seats again. ‘Then the four 
aged Elders break the bread, and earthen pitchers of 
unfermented wine are brought in, and the sacred com= 
munion administered to each. The gospel narrative of 
the Lord’s Supper, according to Saint Matthew, is now 
read aloud, the whole assemblage sing a hymn, and then, 
dispersing, go homeward in silence and meditation. 

Among the River Brethren crime, drunkenness, and 
the assertion of the law are almost unknown. Peace, 
simplicity, and prosperity are the keynotes of their rig- 
orous lives. 

Essex, ENGLAND. 


The Pulpit. 


The Victory of Resignation. 


BY REV. PHILIP S. MOXOM. 


Sleep on now and take your rest.—Mavr?r. xxvi. 45. 


‘There are passages in the Gospels which seem to indi- 
cate that at least six months before his crucifixion Jesus 
distinctly foresaw and explicitly foretold his death upon 
the cross. Yet there are indications, also, that he did not 
accept his rejection and death as inevitable until- very 
near the end. ‘That he knew and accepted the risk which 
his peculiar mission involved is beyond doubt. No one 
could run counter to the religious and political forces of 
his day without frankly putting his life in pawn. At the 
same time it is probable that the specific announcement 
of his death some six months before the event is to be 
credited rather to the evangelists than to Jesus himself, 
and that it was the reflection working from the basis of 
remembered facts on certain intimations which Jesus had 
given as to the probable effect of his teaching on the 
minds of the religious leaders of the people. ‘The obvious 
fact that, as the tragic hour drew near, the disciples had 
no suspicion that he was soon to die a violent death, and 
the utter panic into which they were thrown by his 
arrest shows their entire unpreparedness for the event. 

It is a common experience that a mere hint given while 
a man was alive assumes in memory a definiteness of 
meaning which was not perceived when the hint was 
given. It is not unnatural, then, that the evangelists, 
writing long years after the brief career of Jesus had 
ended on earth, should report as an explicit statement 
what was only an intimation, and make it appear that 
Jesus had definitely and positively declared that he 
should soon be killed, and that he should rise again after 
three days. It is doubtful if Jesus actually faced his 
death at the hands of his enemies as a certainty until 
after the triumphal entry into Jerusalem in the manner 
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of Zechariah’s Messianic prophecy. When he and his 
disciples gathered in the upper room to eat the passover 
supper, it was clear to his mind that the crisis was at 
hand. His surmise of the treachery of Judas became 
positive conviction during the supper, and shortly after- 
ward, in the garden of Gethsemane, he clearly saw that 
death could not be far distant from him. His mission 
drew to its end in a tragedy in which he was the pro- 
tagonist. His enterprise sank in failure. His early hopes 
of drawing the nation to the faith and life which he 
taught were unfulfilled, and he himself must go down 
alone into the darkness of an ignominious and excruciat- 
ing death. Pins 

The agony-in the garden was the climax of his soul’s 
struggle and bitter sorrow. In brief, passionate outcry 
to his God and Father he fought out the eternal conflict, 
and the tumult sank into peace as he uttered the words 
of perfect resignation, ““Not as I will, but as thou wilt!” 
He had expected much from his disciples in his enter- 
prise. Now he knew that as yet they could do nothing. 
They slept while he prayed in agony. Soon they would 
scatter like frightened sheep. ‘There is something inex- 
pressibly touching in his words to them when he came 
from his sore conflict, ‘Sleep on now and take your 
rest.” From that moment he moves and speaks and 
endures with unbroken calmness. The victory had been 
won. It was the victory of resignation, of complete acqui- 
escence in that divine will which chose not to let the cup 
pass from his lips. It was here, and not on Calvary, 
that the true self-sacrifice was made, and it was but the 
culmination of the continuous self-sacrifice which had 
been his daily achievement. 

Outwardly Jesus had failed. The priests expressed the 
sentiment of the onlooking world when they said, “He 
saved others: himself he cannot save.” It was only 
another enterprise of a mad idealist gone to ruin. But in 
the realm of the spirit Jesus had achieved the great vic- 
tory. Henceforth his name is the symbol of spiritual 
power’ ‘The defeated, abandoned, crucified Messiah be- 
comes the master of the souls of men for all time. 

There is nothing greater in the world than the human 
soul when it has achieved true greatness through self- 
abnegation and the acceptance of what men often call 
fate; but which the wise call the will of God. ‘This is 
not a blind acceptance of whatever comes, but the open- 
eyed acceptance of what inevitably lies in the path of 
duty. One must be true to his calling and pay unflinch- 
ingly all its cost. Then, though he encounter failure of 
his enterprise, desertion of friends, suffering to the ut- 
most capacity of the nerves to feel and finally death itself, 
he remains unconquered. 

In a grim, pagan sort of way, Henley, who drank the 
cup of pain to the dregs, has expressed the truth :— 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 


But this is the teaching of the stoic rather than of the 
spiritual victor. ‘There is something gigantic and sub- 
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lime in the capacity of the soul by sheer force of will to 
rise superior to every ill, and with lofty scorn to trample 
upon ineluctable fate; but it is as tragic as it is sublime, 
and it is without the illumination and splendor of hope. 
Such was Milton’s Lucifer, swept from the field in defeat, 
yet unconquered, with “A mind not to be changed by 
place or time.” 

Jesus’ mastery of himself was not the barren victory 
of the stoic, it was the ascent to illimitable power through 
the perfect mastery of his will by the divine in him. In 
that supreme moment of self-surrender his soul and God 
coalesced. The divine will became wholly his will. 
Henceforth he and God are not two, but one, and the 
current of his power is identical with the current of 
God’s power. ‘The incarnation is complete. Jesus be- 
comes “‘the son of God with power” through the perfect 
immanence of God in his human personality and the 
realization of that immanence in his conscious absolute 
subjection of himself to the will of God. The ‘‘not as 
I will, but as thou wilt”’ is not mere submission to an un- 
alterable determination. It is acquiescence, the taking 
up into his own will the determination of God. 

The contemplation of Jesus at this moment when he 
seems most low but actually is most high, breeds in us 
both inspiration and despair. ‘The perception of Jesus’ 
humanity rising into the potentiality of the divine in- 
spires us with expectancy that even our poor, unspiritual 
humanity may yet be raised to the potentiality of the 
divine. At the same moment the realization of Jesus’ 
achievement of complete acquiescence in the will of God 
when that acquiescence involved the abandonment of all 
earthly hope, the endurance of ignominy and torture 
ending in the anguish of a lingering death, awakens a 
feeling of despair of ever being able to achieve a like 
acquiescence. Yet there are times when we catch a 
glimpse of the truth that here, too, as well as in the dis- 
charge of daily duty, Jesus is our exemplar and shows us 
the way by walking in it. 

There are many arduous tasks for us to do and many 
trials for us to bear. It is a commonplace observation 
that every one, sooner or later, has to face losses, afflic- 
tions, and suffering, and every one has to descend alone 
into the darkness of death. For these experiences we 
need and must develop fortitude and self-control. But 
there are losses which we feel we cannot bear. ‘There 
are sorrows to which we cannot submit. There are 
afflictions which we resent and seek to fling from us as 
affronts to our sense of justice. Such were the final 
afflictions of Jesus. 

Now it should be obvious to us that a soul ought to 
be greater than all its circumstances. ‘The workman must 
be master of his tools and his opportunities. So a man 
should be master of the instruments and vicissitudes of 
his life. But his chief mastery must be that of himself. 
Landor said, ‘We cannot conquer fate and necessity, yet 
we can yield to them in such-a manner as to be greater 
than if we could.’ ‘True greatness reposes in the man 
and not in the thing he does, even though it be the win- 
ning a desperate battle. Yet how many are the abject 
victims of life’s vicissitudes; and of those who are equal 
to most of the inevitable trials, some at least cower in 
defeat before the heaviest. 

It is a truth which brings lasting peace to the soul when 
once it has been learned, namely, that the soul may be 
invincible, that it may stand unconquered by any ill, 
actual or conceivable. ‘The Psalmist spoke out of experi- 
ence when he said, ‘‘God is a refuge and strength, a very 
present help in time of trouble.’’ The sense of God as 
the soul’s supreme helper should make the soul invincible. 
It is when the soul must immolate itself apparently in 
_ obedience to the divine will that it comes upon its crucial 
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trial. Then the way to victory is through acquiescence, 
resignation, frank acceptance of that which the soul can- 
not avoid, and which God does not remove. ‘The com- 
plete merging of the will in the will of God raises the 
human to the potentiality of the divine, and the soul 
stands unconquered and unconquerable. 

This is the ideal, but it is an ideal that may progres- 
sively be realized. “If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” If we may draw on the infinite resources of strength 
and love, how can we be utterly cast down? ‘hose are 
brave, heartening words of Paul’s in one of his letters: 
“Be strong in the Lord and in the strength of his might. 
... Take up the whole armor of God, that ye may be 
able to withstand in the evil day and, having done all, to 
stand.’ ‘True resignation is not the nerveless passivity 
which we see in those who lie down and let the waves of 
trial sweep over them, who make no effort to change con- 
ditions which human energy can change and ought td 
change. Such win no victory because they surrender 
before the battle. We are to do all that human beings 
can do, and, having done all, to stand. When all has been 
done that we can do to change the ill condition that has 
come upon us; when we have used every legitimate 
means to escape the great trial, and find, nevertheless, 
that it must come; when it grows clear that God means 
that we shall drink the cup with all its bitterness, then 
we must put on the strength of acquiescence, of resigna- 
tion, and grasp the victory over trial by complete accept- 
ance of it, thus rising above it unsubdued in courage and 
faith and patience. Then there is peace, for the soul has 
achieved oneness with God. Out of such an experience 
man comes with a new and surprising increment of power. 
Henceforth he is equal to life. For him no possible trial 
can have any terrors. He has learned the secret of in- 
vincibility and has become the master of his fate, the 
captain of his soul. 

This seems to be the designed result of the discipline 
of life, and carries with it the implication of immortality 
and of some great spiritual destiny of growth, of achieve- 
ment, and of limitless joy. There is a marvellous hint of 
this in the words concerning Jesus: ‘For the joy that 
was set before him he endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is set down forever at the right hand of 
God,” and ‘He that overcometh, I will give to him to 
sit down with me in my throne, as I also overcame and 
sat down with my Father in his throne.” 

There is no peace in seeking to run away from trial; 
there is no relief in petulance and resentment; nothing 
is gained by succumbing to grief or pain or loss. The 
spirit of revolt makes enemies of these, whereas acceptance 
of them, resignation to the inevitable, makes of them 
ministering friends and intimate teachers of spiritual 
truth. Besides, revolt thrusts us from God in whom 
alone we find perfect refuge and strength. O stricken 
one, face thy sorrow, and it will change at last into a still 
and passionless joy. Receive thy stroke with brave heart 
and uplifted head, for it will break some fetter from thy 
soul, and, like a divine surgery, wound thee only to heal. 


Prayer. 


Grant that we here before Thee may be set free from 
the fear of vicissitude and the fear of death, may finish 
what remains before us of our course without dishonor 
to ourselves or hurt to others. and, when the day comes, 
may die in peace. Deliver us from fear and favor, from 
mean hopes and cheap pleasures. Have mercy on each 
in his deficiency; let him not be cast down; support the 
stumbling on the way, and give at last rest to the weary.— 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Gerrrinc ToGETHER. Essays by Friends 
in Council on the Regulative Ideas of Re- 
ligious Thought. Edited by James Morris 
Whiton, Ph.D. New York: Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co., $1.50 net.—From time to time 
special groups within a denomination pub- 
lish a manifesto of their theological position. 
The discussions edited by Dr. Whiton mani- 
fest a theological modernism shared by repre- 
sentative men of many different denomina- 
tions. Federative activity of the churches, the 
cause in which Dr. Whiton is so deeply in- 
terested, must receive an impetus from such 
a disclosure of union in fundamental princi- 
ples of thought and agreement in theological 
method. Apart from this, moreover, the book 
must be an aid to faith to many inquirers, 
since it will show them how difficulties aris- 
ing’ from an old order of thought vanish in 
this new order of thinking, which is governed 
by the doctrine of evolution and interprets 
old problems in the larger light of the con- 
ception of the immanénce of God. The book 
is a significant indication of the progress of 
liberal reconstruction and a prophecy, we 
may hope, of the spiritual unity which is to 
be. After reading the chapter on Incarnation 
by a Unitarian, Rev. S. W. Jones of Newport, 
it is instructive to find the same thought in 
the contribution of a Presbyterian, who notes 
the advance from God incarnate in a single 
life to God incarnate in all lives. All the 
positive leading ideas of Theodore Parker 
find their expression in this valuable collection, 
and it is evident that these papers reflect the 
teachings of many theological schools. It 
is an excellent aid to Unitarian preachers. 
In one matter the essays fall short of a com- 
plete modernity. While we are shown the 
larger expanded meanings of Creation, In- 
carnation, Revelation, Atonement, Redemp- 
tion, given by the adoption of the view of 
divine immanence, we miss something of the 
inspiring purpose which the social idealism of 
our day finds in the thought of the kingdom 
of God. It is surely time that Christianity is 
being reinvigorated as this idea mixes itself 
with life, and it is probable that the theology 
of to-morrow will find in that idea—an idea 
yet undogmatized and unexhausted—a con- 
structive and organizing principle for all re- 
ligious experience. The principle seems to be 
the unexpressed background of the inspira- 
tion found by these authors in the faith of 
Divine Immanence. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SocIALIsM. By Allan 
I,. Benson. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$1 net.—There is much that is gratifying 
in Mr. Benson’s clever exposition of Social- 
ism, for it endeavors to meet the objections 
raised to the Socialistic experiment and to 
meet them reasonably and somewhat defi- 
nitely. The chapter on ‘‘How the People 
may acquire the Trusts” is quite to the point 
in explaining how a beginning of collective 
ownership would be made without confisca- 
tion and what the resultant situation would 
be for all concerned. Mr. Benson is not 
predicting a Utopia, but advocating an ex- 
tensive beginning in State Socialism which 
will evolve as time demands into a more 
complete form. The exposition is lively and 
pungent, though good-humored, and there 
are many epigrammatic formulations that 
are very effective. There are fewer wild 
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exaggerations than are often used by propa- 
gandists, though the million always out of 
work on page 16 becomes two million on 
page 175. The favorite estimate with 
some orators is ten million. 


THE PostuRE OF ScHOoL CHILDREN. By 
Jessie H. Bancroft. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50 net.—With the 
increased general attention to school hygiene 
and to the individual deficiencies of the 
children, the next generation ought to show 
decided improvement over the physical 
standards of their parents and grandparents. 
That many functional disturbances -are 
traceable to the displacement of organs 
by poor posture is now fully realized. This 
book summarizes the right development 
of the whole body as related to posture, with 
chapters on the home and school hygiene 
therewith connected, and a working de- 
scription of some new efficiency methods 
for schools. ‘The story of the use and results 
of these methods is very interesting. Such 
a book as this ought to do great good by 
awakening people to the importance of 
right physical development and by teaching 
how much may be done to correct short- 
comings. 


Tue MAKING oF To-MoRROW. By Shailer 
Mathews. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
$1.—In this volume Dean Mathews gives 
to his editorial utterances, first printed in 
The World To-day, a longer lease of life than 
usually follows publication in journal or 
magazine. They are loosely grouped under 
four main heads,—‘‘The Common Lot,” 
“The Church and Society,” “The Stirrings of 
a Nation’s Conscience,” and ‘‘The Exten- 
sion of Democracy.” ‘They cover a wide 
field, dealing with eternal principles as illus- 
trated in current events and national ten- 
dencies. ‘The writer avows that the result of 
these studies of personal responsibility in the 
world of politics and social evolution was to 
deepen his conviction that the American 
public mind is fundamentally moral, and 
that it is developing a new leadership for a 
new democracy. He warns often, but he 
believes that the tide of public conscience 
is rising, and his book encourages to steady 
effort. 


St. Dunstan Boy Scouts. By Warren 
L. Eldred. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company. $1.50—The St. Dunstan 
Series has proved its popularity with boys 
through three capital volumes, and the 
fourth will find its readers ready with their 
welcome. ‘The Boy Scout Movement lends 
itself admirably to tales of boy life. The 
St. Dunstan school patrol finds unusual and 
absorbing work cut out for it. The story 
ends with an enjoyable week’s hike. The 
writer’s style is well adapted to the theme, 
and the books deserve the reputation they 
have won. 


A MmsummMer Woornc. By Mary L,. 
Stone Bassett. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.25.—This is an at- 
tractive edition of a real summer book, 
bright with the love of gardening and enjoy- 
ment of youth and nature. The happy, wil- 
ful little wife, who tells the story and who 
divides her affection scrupulously between 
her husband, her garden, and the rest of the 
universe, is really the central interest, out- 
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ranking even the love-story. While the 
book makes no claim to unusual importance, 
it will be found to fulfil successfully its 
mission of summer entertainment. 


Our Little BULGARIAN CousIN. By 
Clara Vostrovsky Winslow. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 60 cents.—The recent interest 
in Bulgaria may well extend to the younger 
members of the family, and it may be in- 
telligently directed by this story of a little 
Bulgarian, eagerly patriotic and alive to all 
that concerned his country’s history in the 
past and its present promise. The story is 
interesting and covers well the conditions 
that have existed in this leading Balkan state. 
The saying, “If you give a Bulgarian a rough 
piece of land, in less than a year he will have 
changed it into a rose garden,”’ is shown to be 
justified. 


_ Miscellaneous. 


Counsel for Converts is the title of a little 
volume by Henry W. Bromley, published by 
the Religious Book Supply Company, Wil- 
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more, Ky. As a compendium of advice for 
those who have passed through a revival, 
this probably serves its purpose admirably. 


Simplified Spelling, sent out by the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Society, London, England (6d.), 
not only argues persuasively for this reform, 
but illustrates the way to reach it. “An 
Appeal to Common Sense”’ is the sub-title. 
Any one who wants in small space the gist 
of the whole matter can find it here. 


In the same series Montague Rhodes 
James furnishes an edition of The Second 
Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude. The 
very complete and methodical discttssion of 
authorship and literary relationships makes 
the introduction to this volume valuable to 
scholars of any degree. The conclusion is 
that Second Peter, written in the first quarter 
of the second century, copies from Jude. 
Dr. James is rather off-hand in accepting this 
Jude as the brother of Jesus. 


The undisputed acceptance of the methods 
and conclusions of Biblical criticism is shown 
in the editing of The Second Book of Samuel 
by R. O. Hutchinson (Cambridge University 
Press, 1911) and T. H. Hennessy’s edition 
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of The Second Book of the Kings (Cambridge 
University Press, 1912). These little vol- 
umes provide for the study of the English 
text in schools and are admirably adapted to 
the purpose. Apparently there is no longer 
any fear of critical historical views in the 
Church of England. 


The Golden Word Book is a school reader 
in the Golden Rule Series, published by the 
Macmillan Company of New York, a series 
which we have previously commended as 
fulfilling its purpose of providing a graded 
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system of moral instruction, combined with 
interesting selections for school and home 
reading. This is one of the more advanced 
volumes, and is designed for pupils of ap- 
proximately the seventh grade, dealing with 
the virtues and vices peculiar to children of 
this age. The distinguished editors, Prof. 
Sneath of Yale University, Dean George 
Hodges, and Edward Lawrence Stearns, as- 
sistant superintendent of the New York 
schools, have performed the work of selection 
with the care and judgment naturally to be 
expected from them. 
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Che Home. 
Days and Nights. 


If days were only twice as long, 
’Twould be a splendid thing! 

Cause, don’t you know, ’fore you’re quite dressed, 
The breakfast bell will ring; 

And then it’s time to go to school, 
And then run home at noon, 

And back to school; and four o’clock 
’Most always comes real soon; 

And then you just begin to play, 
And then it’s time for tea; 

And then, in such a little while, 
Your bedtime comes, you see! 


If nights were only twice as long, 
’Twould be a splendid thing! 
Cause, don’t you know when you’re tucked up, 
Sometimes your mother'll sing; 
And first you lie and watch the stars, 
Or maybe there’s a moon; 
And then you get all nice and warm 
And sleepy pretty soon; 
And then, perhaps, you shut your eyes; 
And then your mother’ll say, 
“Have I a little boy that means 
To lie in bed all day?” 
—Elizaheth Lincoln Gould. 


Seven Cats of Long Beach. 


Of course there are more than seven cats 
in Long Beach, because Long Beach is a 
big seaside town in Southern California 
where cats are plentiful. However, the 
seven cats lived on the same street and are the 
ones that made Jimmie’s brother laugh. 
Jimmie’s brother laughs easily, to be sure, 
but so does five-year-old Jimmie, for that 
matter. 

It happened one chilly evening, when the 
waves of the Pacific were pounding on the 
beach and the wind was howling around 
the cottages, that Jimmie’s brother, whose 
name was John, walked the entire length 
of American Avenue to return a book he 
had borrowed. The book was ‘Robin 
Hood.” 

Before John had gone three blocks he saw 
a cat huddled against a door waiting for 
some one to let it in. It was so chilly that 
November night that John might have 
imagined himself in Massachusetts if he 
could have walked with his eyes closed. 
Palm trees and blooming flowers reminded 
Jimmie’s brother at every step that he was 
in Southern California. 

On walked the big boy, thinking, thinking 
of Robin Hood and his merry men. Soon 
he saw another cat huddled against a door. 
A few more blocks and there was the third 
shivering cat waiting to get in the house. 
Before Jimmie’s brother reached his friend’s 
residence, away out American Avenue, he 
had counted seven cats on seven doorsteps, 
who wished to ring seven doorbells. 

When John started back toward his own 
home, he was still thinking of Robin Hood 
and brave days of old in Sherwood forest. 
He remembered that Robin Hood never went 
‘abroad without meeting with some advent- 
ure. 

Suddenly Jimmie’s brother began to smile 
a broad, broad smile that turned into a 
grin. There were seven cats shivering with 
the cold, seven cats in need of a friend. 
Surely here was an adventure! 

“TI buckle on my sword and demand 
entrance for them each at his own castle 
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*|door!’’ declared Jimmie’s brother, grinning 


so his teeth shone in the moonlight. 

Mrs. Peter Nettleton was surprised a 
few minutes later by hearing her doorbell 
ring with unnecessary force. When she 
went to the door, there stood a good-looking 
young man, hat in hand, who inquired most 
politely if he might speak with Mr. R. Hood. 

“There is no one by that name here,” 
answered Mrs. Nettleton. Even as she 
spoke in darted the cat. 

Jimmie could hardly keep his face straight 
when he rang the next doorbell and again 
inquired for Mr. R. Hood. 

' “Voi must have the wrong number,” 
replied a gruff looking man in a gruff sound- 
ing voice. 

John didn’t find Robin Hood anywhere 
on American Avenue that evening; but, when 
his adventure was over, seven front doors had 
opened to admit seven grateful cats,—grate- 
ful, although not one had said, ‘‘I thank you.” 

To this day Jimmie and his brother John 
laugh every time they speak of those seven 
cats of Long Beach.—Frances Margaret Fox, 
in the Continent. 


The Story of a Bad Little Dog. 


This is a sad story of a bad little dog. 
His name was Fido. His tail curled up 
very high; and he had two big black eyes 
that goggled out of his head, and were always 
on the lookout for cats. Fido hated them. 
There was not a cat in the whole neighbor- 
hood he had not chased, and in many ways 
made them unhappy. 

Just when Mrs. Tabby would be giving 
a little lecture on deportment to her daugh- 
ters, and saying :— 

“Girls, your behavior horrifies me, I 
positively forbid you to chase your tails 
again. Carry them low and swinging grace- 
fully, as I do; and endeavor to remember 
you are getting to the age when gambols 
are unsuitable. A well-bred cat never allows 
anything to disturb her dignity, even under 
the most trying circumstances.” 

Just at that moment Fido would dash out 
from the corner where he had been hiding, 
and Mamma Tabby would turn a double 
somersault, spit, scratch, and fly shrieking 
up a tree, with her tail as big as a feather- 
duster, and all the effect of the lecture on 
deportment would be lost. 

When Mr. Thomas Tabby was instruct- 
ing his boys how to walk on the fence, and 
was saying, in his most lordly tones:— 

“Courage, my boys, unflinching courage, 
has always been the motto of our house. Be 
worthy of your illustrious name. No Tabby 
ever turned his back on a foe,” Fido would 
bounce out from behind a barrel, and Mr. 
Thomas Tabby would fall backward over 
the fence, and never stop until he had put 
a whole square between himself and his 
persecutor. How could there be any dis- 
cipline in the family when this sort of thing 
was happening every day? 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Tabby decided that 
something ought to be done. One night 
Grimalkin Tabby, the eldest son, happened 
to remark that he had seen Fido go into the 
house a few moments ago, and that cook had 
locked the back door. Upon which Mr. 
Thomas Tabby observed that he had stood 
the insolence of that little beast just as long 
as he intended to. Mrs. Tabby said that 
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it would be sufficient to give him a thorough 
setting down, and she was not going to let 
another night go over her head without 
doing it. 

So they started off together, and stood 
proudly side by side on the fence of the back 
yard where Fido lived. They both looked 
carefully round to see if the way was clear, 
in case they decided to leave in a hurry; and 
then Mr. Tabby expanded his chest, and his 
eyes flashed fire, while in his deepest bass 
tones he cried: ‘‘ You-u-u, Fido-o-o-o! I defy 
you-o-o-o!”’ While Mrs. Tabby arched her 
back, and_shrieked in her shrillest treble, 
‘Wr-t-re-t-ch-h-h!”’ 

Fido was in the library asleep on the rug, 
but he heard them even in his dreams; and, 
the library door being shut, he flung himself 
against it, barking with all his might. Then 
he rushed back to his little master, nearly 
wagging himself off his tail to show what he 
wanted. Freddy was sitting on a big has- 
sock by the fire, drawing pictures on his 
slate. His yellow curls fell down over his 
eyes as he bent his head to keep the glow 
from the grate from burning his cheeks. 

“No, Fido,” he said mildly, but firmly, 
shaking back his yellow mop, “I can’t open 
the door. You only want to chase those 
poor cats again, and I don’t think you ought 
tom 

Fido burst into a loud and angry bark 
that meant:— 

“Just let me get at them! I'll teach 
them to call me names! Tl finish them!” 

But Freddy refused to open the door, and 
reasoned with him gravely. 

“Fido,” he said, in his sweetest tones, * 
“do you think it is very kind to chase those 
poor cats? You’re a great deal bigger than 
they are, Fido; and papa says it’s mean and 
cowardly to fight any one smaller than your- 
Lself.”” 

The naughty little dog continued to seratch 
at the door and bark. Freddy laid down 
his slate, and looked at him in sorrowful 
surprise. 

“Fido,” he said reproachfully, ‘how 
would you feel if a great big tiger was to 
come and bark at you, and try to catch you 
by the tail? Do you think you would like 
it? Well, now, Fido, that’s just the way 
those poor cats feel about you.’ 

But even this had no effect. Fido said 
in barks so furious they nearly took him off 
his legs, as plain as barks could say, that that 
was all nonsense, and that, at any rate, he 
would pay them back to-morrow; and then 
he came and lay down on the rug and stared 
sullenly in the fire. 

Freddy drew some pictures on the slate 
and showed them to Fido, but he only turned 
his head aside, and pretended he didn’t see 
them. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Tabby kept 
quite away from Fido’s yard; but they need 
not have been afraid, he was not there. In 
fact no one knew where he was. He had 
suddenly disappeared. Cook said he slipped 
out of the area door when the grocery-man 
came in, and, though she called him, he 
would not come back. Indeed, Fido never 
came back at all. Papa put an advertise- 
ment in the papers and offered a reward, and 
Freddy cried a good deal, and said he was 
afraid that Fido’s feelings were hurt by those 
pictures on the slate; but Fido never re- 
turned to tell how that was. 

It was only Tuesday of last week that 
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Freddy was down town with his nurse, and 
saw, standing on a cage at the door of a 
cellar, a little stuffed dog. His hair was 
worn away entirely, and the wind and rain 
had taken all the curl out of his tail; but 
Freddy felt sure the moment he saw him that 
this was Fido. Down in the cellar was a 
man who kept dogs and cats and rabbits 
for sale, and in the cage on which Fido stood 
were some chickens. He stood out there as 
an advertisement for the man in the cellar. 
Freddy looked at him a few moments, and 
then he pulled Maria’s apron and made her 
come away. 

“Oh, poor Fido!” he said, and his sweet 
dark eyes were full of tears of sympathy and 
distress; for there was a light of angry de- 
spair in Fido’s glass eyes, and around his 
neck was hung a placard that said, in big 
letters, “ Kittens for sale.’””-—Elizabeth Bisland, 
in Harper's Young People. 


Children, my Friend, Van Dyke. 


Van Dyke was a Boston terrier with a very 
short tail that had a kink. This kink 
marked him as a descendant of blue blood. 
His big brown eyes, his inquisitive pug nose, 
small bat ears, which he kept erect, gave 
his finely marked face such an intelligent 
expression that people often said, ‘‘What a 
bright looking little dog!” 

He worked very hard all day helping his 
mistress. Of course he couldn’t really do 
any work, but he inspected everything that 
was done, even to the making of the beds. 
He also assisted in the care of the hens by 
faithfully keeping the yard clear of strange 
cats. 
When the little chickens began to hatch in 
the spring, it was Van Dyke who heard the 
first faint peep. Very often his mistress 
found him standing by a _ hatching-box 
gravely watching the mother-hen. If his 
mistress took one of the little chickens in 
her hand, Van Dyke would gently, oh, so 
gently, touch it with his tongue. That was 
his way of kissing the baby chickens. 

His one toy was a three-pound lard pail, 
and, when his self-imposed duties were over, 
he would have a frolic with his pail. He 
would carry it to an open space, toss it into 
the air, and catch it on his nose. This he 
would do again and again with incredible 
swiftness, yelping joyously all the time. 
If he could manage to vary the sport by land- 
ing the pail on a big stone with a resounding 
clatter, so much the more fun. When tired 
of playing alone, he would pick up his pail 
and set it before his mistress or some favored 
friend. and the expression on his face plainly 
said, ‘‘Please play with me.” 

During my acquaintance with Van Dyke, 
I do not recall that he ever left his pail in a 
neighbor’s yard or in the street. If the 
clothes-yard was in use, he always carried 
his pail elsewhere. 

Do you know how dogs tell time? I do 
not, and Van Dyke never told us the secret. 
But every afternoon, except on Sunday, 
about three o’clock he would sit in the win- 
dow, or on the door-step if the weather was 
fine, and watch for his master’s train. 

Once No. 200, his master’s engine, was 
sent to the repair-shop and he brought 
his train from the city with a substitute 
engine. That made no difference to Van 
Dyke: he knew when three o’clock came 
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just the same. So it was not the engine 
bell ringing that made him know when it 
was train time, was it? That he did know 
No. 200’s bell from the other bells was 
clearly shown later. 

He was standing up looking out of the 
window one day, absorbed in watching a cat, 
when all at once he showed that he was 
intently listening. In a few seconds he 
went to the door, talking all the way and 
eager to get out. His master opened the 
door and Van Dyke rushed out and turned 
excitedly, waiting for his master to follow. 

Then we all understood, for down at the 
roundhouse No. 200’s bell was clanging. 
The engine had just been brought back.— 
Dora Hardy Killam, in Our Dumb Animais. 


The Efephant’s Introduction. 


Once, in New York, an elephant was to 
be taken to her new home in Central Park. 
She was taken from the train, and had 
gone but a short distance when she abso- 
lutely refused to take another step. Now 
you can imagine that a great big elephant 
in the streets of ‘New York, who. refused 
to move either forward or backward, pre- 
sented a very serious question to those 
who had her in charge. 

Suddenly one of the men thought that 
probably the elephant was distrustful of 
what was to be done with her, and the 
best thing to do would be to bring another 
elephant from the Park. This was done. 
As soon as the new elephant was chained 
to the old resident of Central Park, she 
evinced every desire to accompany her 
friend to the new home. 

Perhaps the elephant was homesick in New 
York, with its clanging car-bells and its 
rattle of carts, and thought herself the only 
one of her kind in the city; but, when she 
saw another elephant, she knew that at 
least she would have one companion, or 
perhaps, in elephant language, the old resi- 
dent made her understand the delights of 
life in Central Park, 


Old Peter. 


BY F. H. SWEET. 


Old Peter, the market-gardener, was not 
easily discouraged: he had fought obstacles 
all his life, and generally conquered them. 
But this last frost had come at an inoppor- 
tune moment, while he was still staggering 
under the effects of a series of three preceding 
ones, each of which had Hurt him severely. 
Perhaps he had best give up the struggle and 
go out West to his relatives. He was older 
now than he had been, and fate was ap- 
parently more exacting. Best yield to the 
inevitable and become a pensioner. It 
was silly of him to dream he could end his 
days in independence. 

He was aroused by approaching foot- 
steps, and raised his eyes drearily from their 
contemplation of the blackened rows of vege- 
tables. It was Miss Grace, the minister’s 
daughter, and his face brightened involun- 
tarily. ‘They were good friends, and always 
had a bit of joke or repartee when they passed. 

“Good-morning, Uncle Peter,’’ the young 
girl called cheerily, as she approached. “I 
suppose your garden has shared the common 
fate. Papa is completely discouraged about 
gardening, for all he claims he does it merely 
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for the outdoor exercise. I’ve been laugh- 
ing at him, and telling him to remember 
Uncle Peter, who never gives up. I said 
if he wasn’t careful, Uncle Peter’s garden 
would surpass him in preaching sermons. 
Well, good-bye. I must hurry on and get 
these letters in the mail.” 

The old man’s eyes had lost their dreari- 
ness, and were now twinkling. 

“Oh, Miss Grace,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘jist 
you tell the ould gintlemon I’m afther 
puttin’ in new sade to wanst, an’ that if 
he don’t do the same it’s green banes and 
new praties I’ll be havin’ on me table first.” 


Grandmother’s Quilt. 


Blocks of yellow and red and blue, 

And brown and checkered and figured, too; 
Pieced in a pattern prim and straight, 
Section to section, a perfect mate. 

Never a seam with a slighted space, 

Never a rough or a gather place. 

Carefully wrought, and fair to see— 
Grandmother’s quilt, come down to me. 


Stitches even and short and fine, 

Set in a straight unbroken line; : 

Each thread knotted with zealous care, 

Each seam fastened to hold and wear. 

Work of a wrinkled, trembling hand, 

But carefully fashioned, as first was planned. 
Fraught with a message, may it be, 
Grandmother’s quilt, that comes to me. 


Just a whisper of quiet days, 
Of humble duties and lowly ways; 
, Of a life as swerveless and fine and true, 
As these wondrous blocks of brown and blue. 
Of something better than social foam, 
The quiet hours in a well-kept home; 
Of lasting worth, may thy teachings be— 
Grandmother’s quilt, come down to me. 
—Farm Journal. 


A small boy heard his mamma speaking 
of the high price and scarcity of butter, 
and seemed greatly surprised. ‘Why 
doesn’t you catch some butterflies, and make 
some?” he asked. He also wanted to know 
if cats used caterpillars to sleep on. 


“Seems to me,’’ remarked Wilbur, as he 
thought about certain things, “that, if they 
have an insect called a bee and a bird called 
a jay, there ought to be things named after 
the other letters in the alphabet. For in- 
stance, a Q would make a splendid animal 
because it has a tail to start with.’’—Har- 
per’s Young People. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicEe-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Crerxk, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T, Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Sec., 279 Tremont St. 
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A Sonnet of Oblivion. 


The earth hath holy places, unadorned 
With sculpture or commemorative brass; 
Across whose ways unheeding footsteps pass, 
Whose memories by forgetfulness are scorned. 
Well were it if some solemn voice had warned, 
“Tread softly; in this dewy, velvet grass 
The daisy grew that Chaucer plucked. Alas! 
Such blossoms spring no more, and few have mourned.” 


Nature’s true heart alone doth now enfold 
The tree where Herrick carved his Julia’s name; 
Keats’ ‘little hill” —forgotten long ago; 
Yet would that we could bind in gratefui gold 
The bank of thyme that shares in Shakespeare’s 
fame, 
The path Vittoria trod with Angelo. 
—Grace Duffield Good win. 


The Creative Mind. 


“Then there is the faith in the vast crea- 
tive mind that bade us be: mysterious and 
strange as are its manifestations, harsh and 
indifferent as they sometimes seem, yet at 
worst they seem to betoken a loving purpose 
thwarted by some swift cross-current, like 
a mighty river contending with little ob- 
stacles. Why the obstacles should be there, 
and how they came into being, is dark indeed. 
But there is enough to make us believe in a 
Will that does its utmost, and that is assured 
of some bright and far-off victory. A faith 
in God and a faith in love; and here seems 
to me to lie the strength and power of the 
Christian revelation. It is to these two 
things that Christ pointed men. Though 
overlaid with definition, with false motive, 
with sophistry, with pedantry, this is the 
deep secret of the Christian creed; and, if 
we dare to link our will-with the will of God, 
however feebly, however complainingly, if we 
desire and endeavor not to sin against love, 
not to nourish hate or strife, to hold out the 
hand again and again to any message of sym- 
pathy or trust, not to struggle for our own 
profit, not to reject tenderness, to believe in 
the good faith and the good-will of men, 
we are then in the way. We may make mis- 
takes, we may fail a thousand times, but 
the Key of Heaven is in our hands.’’—A. C. 
Benson. 


A Martineau Memorial. 


BY V. D. DAVIS. 


Readers of the Life of Dr. James Martineau 
will remember the description of the Polchar, 
his delightful summer home at Aviemore in 
the Highlands of Scotland. A visit there, 
amid the great wealth of natural beauty and 
all the personal associations clustering round 
the place, one feels to be a pilgrimage richly 
rewarded; and now there is an added inter- 
est in the memorial column that has been 
erected at the roadside near Polchar, to 
commemorate Dr. Martineau’s long resi- 
dence there and his daughter’s good works 
for the people of the district. 

It is a twelve hours’ journey from London 
to reach Aviemore. Leaving Euston, or 
King’s Cross, at eight o’clock in the evening 
by the night express, there are through car- 
riages for Inverness, on the North-western 
line by Carlisle and Stirling, and the Great 
Northern by the east coast and the Forth 
Bridge. The two routes meet at Perth, and 
then in the early morning come visions of 
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romantic beauty, as the Highland railway 
traverses Glengarry, by the Pass of Killie- 
krankie and Blair Athol, over the Pass of 
Drumochter, with wide moorlands and the 
great hills even in early summer still touched 
with snow, and glimpses of lovely lochs by 
the way, till the descent is made into Strath- 
spey, and one arrives in time for breakfast 
at Aviemore. Those who do that sort of 
thing may have the luxury of a first-class 
sleeping-car all the way: the rest of us travel 
third-class, with the comfort of a pillow hire 
for sixpence at the London terminus, taking 
the chance of a stretch on the carriage-seat. 
So the Martineaus always made their annual 
journey to the North. 

From the station at Aviemore it is two 
miles by the road, across the Spey, through 
the hamlet of Inverdrine to the Polchar. A 
more beautiful summer home it would be 
difficult to imagine. "The low-gabled house 
of gray stone, with broad, friendly roof, 
stands over seven hundred feet above sea- 
level, in the midst of beautifully wooded 
grounds. A short drive overshadowed by an 
avenue of sycamore and wych-elm leads up 
from the lane to the house, with meadow- 
land on one side, sloping down to a little 
stream and the woods beyond, and on the 
other side, in an ample hollow, the charming 
garden, circled by a hedge of beech. The 
great heights of the Cairn Gorm range are seen 
over the treetops on one side of the house, 
and the hills across the Spey valley, two 
miles away, on the other side, while to the 
north-east the broad vaJley opens out beyond 
Aviemore in spacious distance, seen from the 
open ground near the house, across the dark 
woods of the Rothiemurchus forest. Close 
at hand, further up the valley or through the 
woods and over the open moorland, with 
little lochs hidden in unexpected places, there 
is an endless variety of delightful walks, the 
most charming of all along the lane, which 
follows a stream through the woods, at the 
foot of Ord Bain, the nearest hill, for about a 
mile, to Loch an Eilan, the loveliest of the 
lochs. 

It is at the corner where that lane leaves 
the road from Aviemore to South Kinrara, 
‘turning up to the left close by the Polchar, 
that the Martineau memorial is erected. 
The Donne garden is on the other side of the 
lane, and the house itself, the residence of 
Mr. J. P. Grant, the Laird of Rothiemurchus, 
is not far away. At the meeting of the roads 
a triangle of grass has been left, and in the 
centre of this the memorial stands. It is 
itself triangular in design, a fine monument 
in Elgin sandstone. ‘The three sides of the 
pedestal bear inscriptions on granite slabs, 
while the three convex sides of the column 
itself are decorated with panels of ancient 
Celtic design, each three times repeated. 
The column is twelve feet in height, and the 
whole monument just over sixteen feet. The 
base is surrounded by a rockery planted with 
fern and wild flowers, and the circle of trees 
by the roadside with glimpses of the hillside 
beyond makes a beautiful setting for the 
memorial. 

The central tablet bears this inscription: 
“James Martineau, LL.D., D.C.L., S.T.D., 
Litt.D., Principal of Manchester College. 
b. 1805-d. 1900. Many years resident at 
the Polchar,’’ with the following quotation 
from his ““Endeavours after the Christian 
Life’: ‘‘Let the Great Shepherd lead; and 
by winding ways, not without green pastures 
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and still waters, we shall rise insensibly, and 
reach the tops of the everlasting hills, where 
the winds are cool and the sight is glorious.” 
The second tablet bears the names of his 
daughters, and records of them that Mary 
Ellen established a library for the use of 
Rothiemurchus and district, and Gertrude 
and Edith taught the art of wood-carving to 
the people of the district. On the third tab- 
let the record is: ‘‘The carvers of Rothie- 
murchus, taught for twenty-five years by 
Gertrude and Edith. Martineau, have, in 
gratitude and affection, adorned this memo- 
rial.” The beautiful carving of the panels is 
their work. Having learned to carve in wood, 
they undertook, greatly daring, to work also 
in stone for this memorial, and in the result 
they are fully justified. 

The ceremony of unveiling was performed 
on Saturday evening, June 21, by Lady Mary 
Grant, the wife of the Laird, in the presence 
of Miss Gertrude Martineau, the sole sur- 
vivor of the family, who still carries on the 
wood-carving class at Inverdrine. There was 
a considerable gathering of residents and 
friends from a distance, including the widows 
of the two brothers, Mrs. Russell and Mrs. 
Basil Martineau, and Miss Chettle, who as 
honorary secretary has worked from the first 
with whole-hearted energy and enthusiasm for 
the memorial. A company of Boy Scouts, 
headed by a piper, marched out from Avie- 
more to form a guard of honor; and the pro- 
ceedings opened with an address by the Laird, 
who gave the site for the memorial. The 
Rev. W. Fraser of the Free Church, Inver- 
drine, led the singing of the hymn, ““O God, 
our help in ages past,” after which Lady Mary 
unveiled the column. An address of acknowl- 
edgment and commemoration followed by the 
writer of this article, who, as an old pupil of 
Dr. Martineau’s, whose father also was one 
of his students seventy years ago, while the 
college was still in Manchester, counted it 
a great privilege to be allowed to take such 
a part in the proceedings. 

It was in 1877 that the Martineaus first lit 
upon that ideal resting-place. They had 
spent other holidays in Scotland, more than 
once in Strathspey, and they were at South 
Kinrara when they chanced upon the Polchar, 
and Dr. Martineau took it on a lease. Only 
for that first summer was his wife with him 
there, for it was in the autumn of that year 
she died; but from that time onward, until 
the year before his own death, he spent 
twenty more summers there, rejoicing in the 
glorious country among the great hills and 
in that splendid air. Sir Andrew Clark, his 
physician, had spoken of Strathspey as the 
sanatorium of the British Isles, and there can 
be no doubt that Dr. Martineau’s coming to 
the Polchar helped in no small degree to pro- 
long his life into its vigorous and beautiful old 
age. His great works on ethics and religion 
were all completed and published in that 
period, after he was seventy, and the Scot- 
tish summer home must always be remem- 
bered with gratitude for the share it had in 
preserving his wonderful powers and guarding 
the days of quietude in which he was able 
to accomplish so much. And, while he was 
there, using the long summer days partly for 
rest and refreshment, but in great part also 
still for strenuous labors, until his lifework 
was brought to its full and satisfying com- 
pletion, his three daughters, who were his 
companions in all those years, made them: 
selves familiar with the people of the district, 
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and, while two of them were busy always 


with their art work, found many opportuni- 
ties for offices of neighborly kindness and 
for those efforts of beneficence to which the 
memorial bears witness. 

Those who know what the wood-carving 
taught by the two sisters has done for the 
people of the district, and not least the carv- 


ers themselves and thejr friends, are very 


anxious that the work should be carried on; 
and this is Miss Gertrude Martineau’s own 
earnest desire, that provision may be made 
to place it on a permanent basis. It is hoped 
that a room may be secured, preferably in 
Aviemore itself, to be the centre of the indus- 
try, where the work may be always shown 
and may be on sale. ‘This, it is felt, would 
be a very happy completion of the Martineau 
Memorial, and friends may still have a share 
in it by contributing to that end. Any who 
may so desire, from their gratitude and ven- 
eration for Dr. Martineau, or their admira- 
tion for his daughters’ good work, should com- 
municate with Miss Chettle, the honorary 
seeretary of the Memortal, at her address, 
The Toft, Hollow Lane, Dormansland, Sur- 
rey, England. 
BournemovutH, ENGLAND. 


From the Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


Ess 


The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Summer 
Meetings opened on Sunday, July 6, with 
a service of worship in the meeting hall of 


~ the Oceanic Hotel on Star Island. Rev. 


Palfrey Perkins of Brighton, who has had 
charge of arranging the admirable programme 
for the week, conducted the opening ser- 
vice. ‘The sermon was preached by Rev. 
William Safford Jones of Newport, R.I., 
whose subject was ‘The View from Above,” 
and whose text from Isaiah was, ‘‘Get thee 
up into the high mountain.” 

Turning first to nature for his illustration, 
Mr. Jones referred to the way in which from 
a low outlook details are over-emphasized, 
shutting off what lies beyond and limiting 
one’s appreciation of the scene as a whole, 
whereas from the mountain-top we get a 
more comprehensive view of everything in 
the landscape. So there is the necessity 
of overlooking the petty faults and idio- 
synerasies of. life, and of rising to higher 
levels, from whence may be seen the true 
glory of life which is the universal aspiration 
of the human soul. Thus in social or po- 
litical affairs ‘‘looking from above” saves 
one from personal antagonisms and bitter- 
ness, though opinions concerning dress, 
manners, society, politics, may be widely 
and strongly divergent. , 

In the bearing of trial and sorrow man 
needs the view from above so that, instead 
of shutting himself up with his grief, he may 
continue hopefully to go on serving human- 
ity, appreciating what the discipline of 
grief means in the moral and spiritual train- 
ing of the race. The view from above is 
the view of human life on long lines and 
in wide reaches. No other outlook on the 
world gives us the highest happiness and 
‘the richest joy and the deepest peace. To 
attain unto it may well be the consumma- 
tion of the heart’s greatest desire. 

The evening service of worship was held 
. the hall and conducted by Rev. Sydney 
ruce Snow of Boston, who preached from 
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the text: “I am Jehovah, and there is none 
else; besides me there is no God. I will 
gird thee, though thou hast not known me.” 

Mr. Snow dwelt upon the thought of the 
universality of God; that even in disaster 
and calamity he works, for he is there. It 
is his power which, rightly used, works for 
good; which, wrongly used, men call “evil.” 
When a Titanic sinks, the modern spirit, 
instead of praying to an arbitrary special 
Providence for merey and abatement of 
wrath, investigates the conditions of human 
management, and finds almost without ex- 
ception a misuse of powers primarily bene- 
ficent. When any man sins, refusing to 
know God, still the Father girds him with 
the same strength as though he were to use 
it rightly. Man, being the only free agent 
in the Creation, has the choice, therefore, of 
what he will do and become. 

God is Infinite Patience, though he must 
suffer infinitely at the pitiable blindness 
of his children who seem unable to live in the 
light or to follow it consistently. To the 
man or woman who holds firmly the faith 
of God’s omnipresence and absolute justice, 
he is, as the poet said, closer even than 
breathing, nearer than hands or feet. Such 
a consciousness of inexhaustible power 
makes life an infinite joy in the knowledge 
that one is working with God. As the man 
who chooses evil carries with him his own 
hell, so the man who chooses righteousness 
dwells in a very present heaven. He has 
a sense of security and well-being in God’s 
power and nearness and love. 

The candle-light service Sunday evening 
and the morning service Monday were held, 
as usual, in the little stone chapel on the 
hill, both being conducted by Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins. In the brief address of the morn- 
ing, Mr. Perkins pointed out the neces- 
sity for a revival in our midst of the old 
apostolic missionary spirit which should 
make each of us eager to preach and live 
the glad tidings. Each one can find oppor- 
tunity for missionary work if we look for 
it unremittingly and are afire with zeal 
to spread what seems to us the true gospel 
for the world’s need and man’s understand- 
ing of his relation to God. 


Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of Greenfield, 
Mass., delivered the address of Monday 
forenoon on “‘ Vitalizing a Parish.’ 

Starting with the statement that our Uni- 
tarian churches are devitalized because we 
are all so perfectly sure that there is no hell 
and that God is good, the speaker proceeded 
with an outline of how, from the time of 
ancient Greece down to early New Eng- 
land days, a large part, of the life of the 
community centred in and around the church. 
There still are denominations which hold 
to this ideal and which strive by such means 
as the uniform garb of nun and deaconess 
to realize the ideal. 

We Unitarians do not- sufficiently adver- 
tise our religion, though it has given our 
country its best literature and statesmanship. 
We do too much without the denominational 
stamp which might attract attention to 
our faith, and enlarge our missionary oppor- 
tunity. This is true both in the giving of our 
means and the espousing of our causes under 
non-sectarian roofs when our own churches 
might retain the good and the power of 
starting and nurturing movements for social 
and civic uplift. 
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The laziness of the ministry is also partly 
the cause of devitalization of parishes. Min- 
isters should be furnished with the largest 
and most systematically card-catalogued in- 
formation about the parishes they are to 
serve, and, supplied with the best possible 
equipment, should be allowed no excuse 
for not being continually efficient. Special 
attention should be paid to the sick and aged 
and infirm, instead of falling into the easy 
way of merely preparing a sermon for each 
Sunday morning and confining calls to a 
few agreeable people. He should also 
be the church’s ambassador to all the other 
organizations in the town and should be 
morally forced to solicit the privilege of 
addressing as many outside audiences as 
possible in order that the parish may be 
related to all local activities. 

The parish has its part to play in this 
awakening of a decadent church. It must 
not expect the minister to be a sort of super- 
man to work a miracle and vitalize a tomb- 
stone. It must set an age limit and a time 
limit on the length of service in the offices 
of its organizations, and each enthusiastic, 
faithful worker must turn missionary and 
train new young hands to take their turn in 
the rotation of office which is essential for 
the healthy enthusiasm that keeps churches 
vital. 

The laymen are too apt to put hands in 
pockets for funds with which to furnish 
salary, music, and building, and then to leave 
the rest to the minister and the women. 
They ought to be taught to act as priests 
with the minister, each with missionary zeal 
which carries everywhere the religious atmos- 
phere. We are apostolic in being nearest 
the heart of Christ in our faith, but we should 
have more of the spiritual enthusiasm of 
the first Apostles. 

Our religion must also keep itself fresh 
by more of the sacramental spirit. An Al- 
liance meeting besides having loyal church in- 
terests should always be stamped with the re- 
ligious seal, partly by the use of opening and 
closing services. Each church-goer should be 
God’s acolyte, and, instead of holding a so- 
ciable before and after service, we should 
encourage more of such reverent silence at 
church as is practised at the little chapel here 
at the Shoals. 

The Monday evening address was the 
first of two to be given by Rev. Daniel 
Roy Freeman of Braintree, on ‘Tolstoy: 
The Man and his Teachings.” 

Treating the life chronologically, the 
speaker touched upon the wild period of 
early manhood when the depths of licentious- 
ness and dissipation common to youths 
of his class, intensified by Tolstoy’s vivid 
and passionate nature, gave him much to 
be remorseful for in later years. His mar- 
riage to a young woman, whose perusal of 
his freely written diary decided her in favor 
of marrying him, resulted in a long period of 
domestic happiness, following upon and ac- 
companied by ever-increasing literary fame. 
Eleven children were born to him, and he 
was much occupied with the upbringing of 
them; with the care of his estates, which in- 
creased without much help from him; with 
the entertainment of guests; and with visit- 
ing and study. Underneath, however, was 
a great unrest, which finally cropped out in 
religious questionings and gave him less and 
less peace as years went on. 

The recital of the long story of the struggle 
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through which he passed before he disen- 
gaged himself from the mass of conflict- 
ing and unreasonable beliefs was full of 
great interest. In the day of that struggle 
science was just beginning to assume a 
tone of arrogant materialism, old creeds 
were being undermined, and Tolstoy was 
not the only one who could not fix his mind 
on anything that was sufficiently stable 
for him not to be in doubt as to whether 
he was standing still and things were going 
by him, or he was moving while things were 
standing still. His fights for sanity and to 
keep himself from suicide make a powerful 
appeal to the emotions and grip the interest 
of all who sympathize with the vital inten- 
sity of the man who, though famous, asks 
of the Infinite (whom as yet ,he knows not), 
“What then?” and “Why?” 

His final answering of the haunting ques- 
tions, coming as a great burst of light which 
was never afterwards dimmed, gives the 
key to his subsequent life and his social 
teachings, which make up the substance of 
the second address. 


MarrAN DuDLEY RICHARDS. 


Architectural Quarterly of Harvard 
University. 


Unexpected difficulties have delayed the 
appearance of the Quarterly, and it has there- 
fore been determined to begin the second 
year of publication with the September 
number. ‘The material in hand gives promise 
that it will be possible to issue the Quarterly 
during the coming year, beginning with the 
September number, at regular intervals. 
The September number will contain the 
substance of lectures on the Design and 
Planning of Libraries, delivered before the 
students of the school by Dr. Herbert Put- 
nam, Librarian of Congress, and Dr. Charles 
A. Coolidge, of the firm of Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge. 


The Delights of a Vacation in Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y. 


Chautauqua is but incidentally a place: 
it is primarily a habit of mind, a clearing- 
house of ideas, a great and commanding ideal. 

At home you listlessly turn the pages of 
the programme as it were an ordinary con- 
ference or convention. Well-known names 
here,—Bishop Williams, Gov. Hadley, Presi- 
dent Wheeler, Mrs. Pennybacker, James Fa- 
gan, Earl Barnes; but what of these unknown 
names? Once here, you discover it is your 
own ignorance alone that causes you to ques- 
tion. These are the prophets, heroes, saviors 
of this generation, who have not as yet 
broken in upon your narrow, shut-in-horizon. 

Last Sunday there arose before some thou- 
sands of listeners a preacher, tall, spare, well 
knit, with luminous eyes and iron-gray hair, 
but with a determined expression, a face and 
head reminding one of Abraham Lincoln,—an 
unknown man. Yet before he had spoken 
twenty minutes, we were all asking, ‘“‘ Who is 
this man?”’ From London do you say? New 
Court Congregational Church? Such in- 


sight! Such restraint in presenting a majestic 
theme! This preacher speaks to the souls of 
men. 


A typical experience this. Men of social 
and religious insight and passion come here 
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as by the drawing power of a magnet; and 
here, under the great forest trees, sheltered 
beneath roofs supported by majestic pillars, 
like trees themselves, with birds singing in 
the branches, the breezes rustling the leaves, 
and the sunlight playing in grotesque, ever- 
changing forms on floor, pulpit, and congre- 
gation, the people gather in throngs from 
many States and all sorts of conditions, and 
the ancient miracle comes to pass again: 
behold Saul also is among the prophets. It 
may be Mr. Nearing, John Mitchell, or John 
Smith. The name doesn’t matter. We are 
in the presence of greatiiess: prophetic ideals 
are standing out clear as day. MHere are 
men of faith, conviction, and genius, and 
the world is young once more. Here are 
the preachers: this week it is Arthur C. Hill 
of London; next week, F. E. Taylor of the 
First Baptist Church, Indianapolis; the 
week after, Dr. Crothers; and then Shailer 
Mathews of the University of Chicago. And 
these men do not come for a single service 
and then off and away. They stay with us 
a whole week, and we have one hour a day of 
spiritual things from them. This gives them 
time to understand us—the people—and for 
us to fathom and measure them. And what 
we get in religion we have in full measure 
in science, art, music, travel, biography, and 
everything else. There are trained lead- 
ers and teachers to make the way of knowl- 
edge and inspiration easy to the feet. The 
summer schools present an astounding array 
of opportunities. You may learn anything 
from artistic needlework to scientific agri- 
culture. Here is a faculty of eighty-five men 
and women who are teaching thousands of 
young people drawn from all sections. Last 
Sunday at Unitarian headquarters two young 
women were conversing as they passed out 
after our service. One was from Brookings, 
S. D., the other from Milford, Mass., and both 
of them drawn here by the summer schools. 
Last year friends of Unitarian House con- 
tributed to found an Edward Everett Hale 
Scholarship, and this-year a young woman, 
who would have otherwise been unable to 
come, is here for six weeks in the summer 
schools. The outcome is so good that we 
are now hoping to raise before August 5 
enough to complete another scholarship of 
$50 to enable some other deserving teacher to 
come here next year for the schools. Any 
one who is moved to help in this good cause 
is invited to send me a contribution, and thus 
do a good turn to a worthy student. 

The people who are here throb with life 
and energy. We cannot pass the time of 
day or even discuss the weather for the far 
more important things to say and do. We 
bluntly burst into a conversation about 
Bernard Shaw, basket-making, the heavens 
above or the earth beneath or the waters 
under the earth, as abruptly as a dam bursts 
before its weight of waters. Such life-really 
counts for young and old. Ideals are at the 
front, religion is mixed with each event. The 
life which is building in the hearts of men 
and women is not tawdry, cheap, gaudy, 
artificial. It is stanch and brave. It faces 
the facts of life without a whimper. It has 
hope for and faith in the future. These are 
forward-looking people. 

Is it any wonder that multitudes dwelling 
in great sections of our country look upon 
Chautauqua as the guide of their dreams and 
aspirations? They wait for it as for the real- 
ization of their hopes. 
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How much better and wiser this than life 
in the summer hotel where people perish 
with stupidity, tired of themselves, tired of 
each other, eat three meals a day, and hunger 
for more! 

“Tf you want to know America and be re- 
newed,”’ Dr. Hale used to say, “‘come to 
Chautauqua.” 


Wn. CHANNING BROWN. 
CHautTAugva, N.Y. 


Things We Share. 


The region of ideas, of the mind’s activ- 
ities, is essentially a communistic region. 
A great invention is never a private prop- 
erty. A man may get his patent rights, 
and he is welcome tothem. But the common 
interest in the new discovery speedily over- 
flows all particularist ones. George Stephen- 
son makes a fortune with his railway, but 
the old woman who goes by train instead 
of by market cart takes, without paying 
him anything, her full share of his idea. 
When she lights her room with gas instead 
of the old farthing dip, she is, on the same 
terms, a shareholder in the new idea. And 
the fellowship in these activities is never 
one only of receiving. It is one also of 
giving. The man of ideas can never work 
alone. He is of no use except as one of 
a community of fellow-workers. So long 
as his creative thought is a private property, 
it is powerless. It cannot come to birth 
without assistance. He must share it with 
the capitalist, with the experts of a dozen 
different skills; eventually with an army of 
men who fashion it into stone or iron; who 
plough it into the earth, or drive it through 
the seas. The communism here goes back- 
wards as well as forwards. Stephenson could 
not get his locomotive unless some one ages 
before, of whom he never heard, had invented 
the wheel. There would have been no 
gas lighting apart from the unknown re- 
searcher who found out that coal would burn. 
In all this region of things we see how the 
idea of exclusiveness, of possessing a thing 
for ourselves alone, breaks down before 
that higher law, imposed by nature for our 
highest good, under which we exist for the 
community, and the community for us, 

Human nature is plainly built on this 
principle. As it grows towards its true 
stature, as it develops, morally, as it follows 
step by step the higher ideals, it becomes 
more and more possessed by the sense of 
the common life. Amid the carnage in the 
Balkans, amid our grief at the sufferings, 
the ferocities, the set-back to civilization 
which war always means, one thought helps 
to console us, It is that of the magnificent 
altruism displayed by these struggling Balkan 
states. What is it that inspires these 
Bulgars, these Servians, and Montenegrins, 
who are risking their all, their last penny, 
their own lives, the honor of their women, 
on those blood-soaked plains? What will 
the men who are fighting in the ranks as 
individuals get our of this? Not, if utmost 
victory crowns their arms, one penny of 
personal profit. They do not expect to. 
The common impulse which drives them on 
—impulse shared from private to general— 
is a feeling for their brothers of race and 
blood, lying under the heel of despotism; 
the desire to share their own freedom with 
them, to make them prosperous as themselves 
are prosperous. Amid the horrid clash and 
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uproar of war we hear this other note emerg- 
ing, the note of the common life, of the union 
of souls. ' 

The higher we get, the more clearly and 
commandingly stands out this law of sharing. 
Religion, as we know it, has this for its bottom 
principle. It is an individual property, for 
each may have all there is of it. But that 
full possession of ours diminishes in no degree 
the fulness of it for everybody else. ‘The 
common sharing is part of the happiness 
it gives. We are richer in saying “‘we”’ 
than in saying “‘I.’”’ Its Leader is One for 
all. In the gaze of faith which we direct 
towards Him the prince and the peasant are 
on precisely the same footing. What there 
is for the one is just what there is for the 
other. 

In all the departments of life we gain 
by sharing and we lose by excluding. Why, 
then, should we fear the further extension 
of a principle which works so well wherever 
it has been tried? We shall all be happier 
and freer when the whole community is hap- 
pier and freer. We shall the better enjoy our 
dinner when we know that nobody is going 
without one. The accumulated well-being 
of a whole people will be, for the individual, 
what the accumulated enthusiasm of a great 
audience is for each member of it. The 
mighty pulse of the whole will flow through 
every separate personality, and fill it with 
its own fulness. In the gradual process 
which brings about this result—for it will 
-be an evolution, not a revolution—those 
who give up will, in so doing, make an 
investment which will yield them better 
dividends’ than they ever knew before. 
They will be the sharers of and partakers in 
a larger life. We are only semi-civilized 
as yet, and the worst is that we have become 
accustomed to it. We have too little imagi- 
nation. We acquiesce in squalor, in vice, 
in wide-spread wretchedness, so long as we 
do not see it or endure it. We have no 
conception of what it must be to belong to 
a community of healthy and happy souls, 
where each individual life is a rich asset 
for the whole, where national wealth is 
computed not in the millions of millionaires, 
but in the glorious sum total of a common 
well-being. We have not touched yet the 
possibilities of human joy. We shall only 
reach it when our neighbor’s joy, the joy 
of the whole community to which we be- 
long, joins itself to ours, and so increases it a 
thousand-fold.—The London Christian World. 


Joy in Life. 


BY MARGARET ALIONA DOLE. 


The sky is the summer blue, with soft 
pillowy clouds, from which cherub-faces smile 
down on a peaceful scene by the sea. The 
ocean blue is so near the shade of the sky 
that there is no marked horizon line, but 
continues into eternal deepness. ‘The light 
across the water is a ball-room of sunbeams, 
dancing to the accompaniment of the joyous 
hearts of a boy and a girl, sitting side by side 
on a willow bough which stretches gracefully 
above a tiny winding river shaded on both 
sides by friendly old trees. 

The girl has a small, worn book of poems 
which she is reading in a far-away voice to 
r attentive companion. In front of them, 
the river empties with one last curve 
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into a small open cove, with a peninsula on 
one side and a high cliff pasture on the other, 
there is a group of picturesque old fish- 
houses which artists delight in painting. 
On the bay dories and punts bob rhythmically 
up and down. On their right the stream is 
crossed by a rickety little foot-bridge, on 
which sits an aged, bleary-eyed fisherman 
nursing his poor, swollen red feet. On their 
left is a large cove where men spend many 
patient hours fishing, and whence comes a 
whiff of exhilarating salt air, whispering mys- 
terious messages to the willows as it passes 
through. 

The girl looks up at the boy and almost 
drops her book as she draws in a deep breath 
and says,— 

“Oh! isn’t it good to be alive!” 


An Appreciation. 


The death of Mr. Frank Lynes, on June 24, 
at his summer home at Bristol, N.H., brings 
to mind his great work as a musician and the 
services he has rendered for many years as 
organist and as director of the young peo- 
ple’s choir at the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston. 

In the face of serious illness Mr. Lynes 
retired from his position as organist in Sep- 
tember, 1912, hopeful of recovery.. His 
friends, however, realized that he would 
never return to the work he loved so well. 
At the annual meeting of the church hearty 
appreciation of Mr. Lynes was given in one 
of the reports, and by vote of the church 
a special copy was sent to him with the hope 
that he might be able to read it. 

In many ways and places Mr. Lynes 
has given strength and comfort by his 
music; but his influence in the choice of ap- 
propriate church music has made itself 
deeply felt in the services of the Church of 
the Disciples, and he will long be remem- 
bered there with special praise and grati- 
tude. G:. Bi, Bs 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society, 
A Significant Enterprise. 


The wise ones have long seen that the way 
to victory over the drink curse is by educa- 
tion,—education from press, pulpit, and plat- 
form; education through industrial press- 
ure, public schools, and insurance experience. 
As preventive medicine is stamping out 
disease, so preventive instruction must put 
the young beyond the reach of liquor. Edu- 
cation may do but little to reform the drunk- 
ard, but education can array the message 
of science, the instinct of self-preservation, 
the love of home and country against the 
drink habit in such a way that the masses 
will realize their danger. And, when the 
people come to see and feel the facts and 
act upon them, then the saloon will vanish. 

A very remarkable movement along this 
line is in progress in the city of Baltimore. 
Three men have offered the sum of $3,000 
to be distributed as prizes for the best essays 
written by the pupils of the public schools 
of Baltimore on the subject, ‘“The Effect 
of Alcoholic Drinks upon the Human Mind 
and Body.” ‘This offer was made through 
the Anti-saloon League of Maryland, and 
the prizes range from $3 to $50. 

In order to place the proper material be- 
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fore these pupils to aid them in this work, 
Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, of the Scien- 
tific Temperance Federation, Boston, was 
asked to prepare a pamphlet on this subject. 
No better selection could have been made. 
Miss Stoddard has the instinct of the sticcess- 
ful teacher, the zeal of a wise reformer, the 
widest possible range of facts brought to 
light by scientific research and general ex- 
perience. The result of her labors, and those 
associated with her, is a pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, which is a human document of 
very great value. The treatment is clear, 
concise, calm, comprehensive. ‘The subjects 
briefly treated are: ‘‘What Athletics have 
taught,” “The Relation of Alcohol to Work,”’ 
“Effect of Alcohol on Skill,” ‘Brain Work 
impaired by Alcohol,” ‘Drink and Acci- 
dents,” ‘‘Where Business takes a Hand,” 
“The Meaning of Disordered Brain Cells in 
Crime,” ‘‘Insanity,”’ ‘Alcohol and Health,” 
“Dangerous Occupations made more Danger- 
ous by Alcohol,” ‘‘Drink’s Cost in Lives,” 
““A Waste of Child Life,” “Drink’s Burden 
to Society.” The discussion of these topics 
is especially adapted to the young mind, 
graphically enforced by illustrative pictures 
and diagrams. 

This is no ordinary temperance tract. 
It is absolutely free from fanaticism and exag- 
geration. It is in line with the new temper- 
ance view, which is rigorously scientific, 
strictly judicial, and profoundly human. 
At the end is a list of about forty author- 
ities from whom short quotations are made: 
they rank among the ablest and cover a 
wide range. While prepared for the young, 
this pamphlet will be found of great interest 
to adults, for it contains most valuable in- 
formation, with which intelligent people are, 
unfortunately, unfamiliar, but which they 
ought to know. 

This pamphlet, although approved unani- 
mously by its own committee and also by 
a vote of 4 to 1 by its Committee on Rules 
and Hygiene, the Baltimore School Board, 
under political pressure, by a vote of 5 to 
4 refused to indorse. These votes, on the 
whole, are significant and hopeful. This 
action will, however, probably greatly in- 
crease the circulation and influence of the 
pamphlet. The “‘League,’”’ with the assist- 
ance of one thousand workers from churches 
and other societies, one day recently placed 
a copy in one hundred thousand homes in 
the city of Baltimore! Politicians under 
the thumb of the saloons may oppose and 
newspapers bribed by liquor advertisements 
may shut their columns to temperance argu- 
ments, but the truth will prevail in the end. 
What an encouraging fact it is that this 
pamphlet has practically gone into every 
house in that city, and that thousands of 
young people will, in the coming months, 
be studying it and the books which it recom- 
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mends, in order that they may intelligently 
write upon the subject of temperance. 
Surely, a very notable enterprise! 

This pamphlet will be mailed by the 
Scientific Temperance Federation (23 Trull 
Street, Boston) on receipt of ten cents; 
while the sum of $1 will send it to 30 voters. 


JosEPH H. CROOKER. 
ROSLINDALE, Boston. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Parish, Portland, Me., July 20, 
Rev. Charles R. Joy will preach. The 
service is at 11 o’clock. 


At the Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Lincoln, Mass., the pastor, Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., will preach July 20 and 27. 


Union Summer Services of the Unitarian 
Churches of Greater New York will be held 
in the ‘‘Church of the Saviour,” Brooklyn, 
at 11 AM. On July 20th Rev. George E. 
Macllwain of Toledo, Ohio, will preach. 


Centenary of Unitarianism in India, 
$813-19{3. 


The Unitarians of Madras are to celebrate 
the centenary of Unitarianism in India this 
year. Unitarianism was introduced into 
India in 1813 by the late Mr. William Rob- 
erts, who, having settled in his mind that the 
Unitarian form of worship was the true 
belief and its methods the proper way of 
honoring God, began to propagate his views. 
He gained some converts and afterwards 
constructed a chapel, purchased a piece of 
ground in Kilpauk for the burial of deceased 
Unitarians, and also built a parsonage next 
to the chapel for his own occupation and for 
those who should succeed him in conducting 
the mission work. 

Mr. William Roberts was the founder of 
the Unitarian religion in India, and did 
all in his power to spread his views. His 
earnings, his time, and strength were wholly 
devoted for the propagating of the truth. 
Hearing of the Unitarians in England, he 
wrote to them regarding the work he had 
undertaken. The British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association in England immediately 
recognized Mr. Roberts as one of their 
body, strengthened and encouraged him by 
liberal pecuniary help to publish the works 
written by him, sent him their publications, 
and treated him in a very liberal spirit, 
offering him their kind and brotherly advice 
from time to time. Mr. William Roberts 
died in April, 1862, and was buried in the 
Unitarian cemetery, which he himself had 
provided. A tomb was erected by his con- 
gregation; and shortly after his son, also 
named William Roberts, succeeded him in 
the ministry. 

Rev. William Roberts, the youngest son 
of his father, was at the Cocos Isles at the 
time of his father’s death. On arriving in 
Madras two years after, he undertook charge 
of the mission. He was only twenty-two 
years of age, and at first had to contend with 
great difficulties and opposition in carrying 
out his work. About five years after the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
who had liberally helped his father, helped 
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him also to continue the work. He was 
able to reprint some of his father’s works 
and printed some of his own writings. He 
endeavored to do his best for the mission. 
Although latterly he was in great pecuniary 
difficulties, he twice refused very liberal 
help from other denominations to join their 
body as a preacher, and held fast to his 
opinions up to his death. He carried on his 
work to the last, and entered into his rest 
on the r9th of September, 1902, aged sixty- 
two years and thirteen days. He was held 
in high estimation, both by some of the 
European and native missionaries, and by 
members of other denominations for his 
zeal and unfailing devotion. 

Rev. Mr. Roberts worked as a lay mis- 
sionary for about twenty years, and was 
afterwards ordained by Rev. Charles Henry 
Appleton Dall, M.A., American Unitarian 
missionary, who conducted the Useful Arts 
School in Calcutta, and who highly valued 
Mr. Roberts’s labors. It was Mr. Dall’s 
desire that Mr. Roberts should join him for 
the proper establishment of this mission and 
its improvements. 

Rev. Mr. Roberts’s eldest son, the late Mr. 
S. T. Roberts, was at Bangalore at the time 
of his father’s death, but arrived in time to 
conduct the funeral Service. He undertook 
the mission work and continued the labors 
of his father and grandfather, resigning his 
appointment in Bangalore for this purpose, 
and he died in September, 1905. 

A few weeks after the death of Rev. William 
Roberts, an article appeared in one of the 
papers, saying that the Madras Unitarian 
Mission would be abolished by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and that 
the chapel would be made over to the 
Brahmo Samaj; but the late Mr. S. T. Rob- 
erts wrote to the secretary of the above 
association, that it was his father’s wish, and 
his own desire as well, to continue the life- 
long labors of his grandfather and father, 
and that the chapel which was built by his 
grandfather at his own expense should be 
given to the Madras Unitarians for worship. 
To this the secretary of the above associa- 
tion replied that the committee declined to 
accept any responsibility or make any grant 
towards his salary in the event of the Uni- 
tarians at Madras appointing him as their 
minister, and in November, 1902, allowed 
the use of the chapel by the congregation 
until June 30, 1903; but the late Mr. Roberts, 
by his constant appeals, has gained posses- 
sion of the chapel built by his grandfather. 
The parsonage, however, which was rebuilt 
by the Association on the land on which 
the original building erected by the first 
William Roberts stood next to the chapel, 
was sold by auction by order of the secretary 
for 2,000 rupees. 

The parsonage was a great convenience 
to the minister and the congregation; for 
the minister could always have a watchful 
eye on the chapel property, and the proximity 
of his residence to the chapel was in many 
ways helpful. The purchaser of the par- 
sonage, who seems to have a great respect for 
Mr. Roberts and his labors, which he has 
voluntarily undertaken, is willing to part 
with it to the Unitarian Mission for the cost 
price plus the cost of repairs effected by him. 

It would be a great advantage to the prog- 
ress of the church if the old parsonage could 
be recovered. 

During the latter part of the late Rev. 
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Mr. Roberts’s life, owing to his great age and 
weakness, and from want of funds to carry 
on the work satisfactorily, the help he got 
from the B. and F. U. Association, being only 
about twenty to thirty pounds a year, the 
Mission was, as must be expected under the 
circumstances, not in a thriving state. But 
since Mr. D. H. Roberts undertook the work, 
the members assemble regularly for worship 
in the chapel on Sunday mornings and 
evenings, and prayer meetings are held in 
members’ houses; and much interest is evinced 
by the congregation, who are devotedly at- 
tached to their dear old chapel, which was 
consecrated on the 19th of December, 1813, 
so that the building is in existence, and the 
worship of the only true God has been car- 
ried on in this chapel for the past century. 
The entrance is through a porch, with a bell 
sent out from England. Mr. Roberts is 
trying his best to keep the building in good 
order, and does his best to spread the cause 
he has undertaken for the glory of God. He 
gets no payment. Mr. Roberts is very de- 
sirous of opening a school and printing some 
tracts to spread Unitarian Christianity, and 
it is really a great pity that the Unitarian 
societies in England and America who could 
well aid these their poor brethren in faith 
do not see their way to do so. Poor and un- 
fortunate as they have been and are, and 
whatever may be their failings, their deter- 
mination to continue in the faith founded on 
Scriptural facts alone should stir up the 
hearts of those of the same faith and those_ 
who are able to give them a helping hand. 
This chapel should be highly valued by Uni- 
tarians in other lands as being the first Uni- 
tarian chapel built in India at the sole expense 
of one man, who on being convinced of Uni- 
tarianism with a liberal mind and heart con- 
structed this chapel for the benefit of his 
fellow-beings with a true Christian spirit, 
and we trust that every Unitarian will do 
his best to preserve this church. The 
church is a_ self-supporting one. Services 
are conducted by volunteer preachers. To 
commemorate the centenary it has been 
decided to purchase the parsonage, which will 
greatly help the progtess of the church. 
The undersigned earnestly appeals for help 
for the continuance of the church, to pur- 
chase the parsonage, and to have a charity 
school for the children of the congregation. 
Mr. Roberts will be glad to reply to any ~ 
reference that may be made to him regarding 
this church. All subscriptions and donations 
will be most gratefully received and acknowl- 
edged. 
D. H. Roperts, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
PURSEWALKUM, Mapras. 


The Cravings of Children. 


Every one of the cravings which we not 
infrequently see in the average child, for 
sugar or green apples or butter or cake—yes, 
even for dirt and shoe leather—are simply’ 
due to his having been starved of some ele- 
ment in the unbalanced and inadequate 
ration on which we have compelled him to 
live, whether he liked it or not. 

When the child is allowed to grow up,as a 
few children, thank Heaven, are now begin- — 
ning to be allowed to grow up, with freedom 
to indulge his own natural instincts upon a 
wide variety of good, sound, wholesome, nu- 
tritious food, it is promptly found that the 
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things which the child really likes to eat are 
meat and milk and butter and sugar and 
fruit and ice-cream and the clean crusts of 
bread and hard crackers; in other words, 
exactly the things that he most needs and 
must have in his daily business of growing up. 

When he has been fed and “indulged” 
like this, the child can be trusted with a 
candy-box on the table all day long and an 
unlocked pantry. Starches and cereals are 
all very well to grow guinea-pigs and horned 
cattle, but they are not at all the things 
needed to raise human beings on. 

If your child has developed an abnormal 
craving for anything, or even a marked ten- 
dency to gorge himself to his injury upon any 
particular food, it is because you have 
starved him, and you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself instead of scolding him.—Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, in the American Maga- 
sine. 


Iflustrious Example. 


Conventions which it would be foolish not 
to observe may yet be recognized as conven- 
tions; that is, as things that have been 
agreed upon as proper rather than as things 
that are right.or wrong in themselves. In 
these days it is the custom not to carry food 
to the mouth with one’s knife; but the rule 
was not in force, even in the White House, 
seventy-five years ago. 

A writer in the Washington Post says that 
an old lady used to tell, with delight, of an 
occasion on which she went with a kins- 
woman to dine with Mr. and Mrs. John 
Quincy Adams. The table was beautifully 
set in the fashion of the times, and at Mr. 
Adams’s place lay a four-tined silver fork. 
The other persons at table had merely the 
two-pronged forks then in use. 

Mrs. Adams apologized for her husband’s 
little eccentricity, saying that in his long 
sojourn in France he had acquired the habit 
of eating with his fork,—a habit of which he 
had been unable to break himself. 

“And my dear,” the old lady used to say, 
with a twinkle in her eye, “the elegant Mrs. 
Adams and the rest of us ate with a knife.” 


Fear and Awe. 


The data I have collected show clearly 
that in Protestant communities men have, 
as a whole, set their faces away from the 
dreadful and towards the desirable in re- 
ligion. ‘They indicate further that the stage 
of culture at which awe can be the dominant 
religious emotion is also past, I imagine 
that the worshippers of Odin and Thor 
were swayed more by awe than by any other 
emotion. The Christianity of past cen- 
turies knew no better ally, after fear, than 
awe. But now the awful, as well as the 
fearful, is losing its power. To be sure, 
these emotions still retain much of their 
original power in large portions of the Chris- 
tian world. The Roman Church, for in- 
stance, is not ready to dismiss so efficient 
an agent. Vast cathedrals, majestic music, 
mysterious rites, gorgeous pageantry, still 
entrance the faithful, impress the thoughtless, 
and draw to its spectacles even those in- 


- different to religion. The terrible they have 


the most part outgrown; the awful 
have not passed; and the sublime they 
using as effectively as possible. In 
t worship, and especially in the 
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United States, it is somewhat different. 
Yahveh, who was wont to thunder on the 
summit of Mount Sinai, in the presence of 
whom Moses himself could hardly live, is 
being displaced by the God of love, before 
whom not even prodigal sons need tremble. 
The ‘‘new”’ revelation is a gospel of love. 
“Children, flowers, fruit-trees,—everything 
is full of God’s love.’’. In church architect- 
ure the comfortable is put before the 
majestic; in doctrine, the serviceable is 
preferred to the mysterious; and in the 
conception of God, the loving is not to be 
overshadowed by the awful. 

The tendency to banish awe as well as 
fear is evident not only in religion, but in 
secular life also. The rod is proscribed in 
home and school; the child is no longer to 
sit at the feet of the master, but pupil and 
teacher are to work arm in arm as becomes 
good friends; sin is either weakness or 
disease, and should be met with sympa- 
thetic tenderness. Nothing is worth while 
except sympathy, charity, love, and their 
companions, trust, hope, courage, fortitude. 
The positive reactions are being selected 
because of their superior efficiency for the 
conditions of civilized life —James H. Leuba, 
in the Harvard Theological Review. 


Rere and There. 


Experiments with a tree planting machine 
at the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station 
indicate that it may be used to advantage in 
reforesting old burned areas on the national 
forests. 


The famous royal cat of Siam is a large, 
white, short-haired variety, with black face 
and a peculiar formation of ear. Its pre- 
ciousness may be judged from the fact that 
it once took three gentlemen of influence three 
months to procure one for an Englishmen at 
Bangkok. 


When from some noisy haunt of man 

I step into the quiet night, 
And, coolly contemplating, scan 

The lamps of heaven all alight; 
Remorse is mine that e’er I trod 

In ways where man’s mean tumult jars; 
Then loud my spirit cries to God, 

Grant me the calmness of Thy stars! 

— Sacred Heart Review. 


The original pencils were lumps of col- 
ored chalk, but the modern lead pencil is 
very modern. The German pencils had our 
market all to themselves until the Civil 
War. To-day we not only supply our own 
markets, but send vast quantities of our 
pencils throughout the world. Cedar is 
the only wood from which a good pencil can 
be made, and the only supply of cedar in 
the world is in America. 


Twenty drops of carbolic acid dropped on 
a hot shovel or on afiy piece of warm iron 
creates a vapor that lays fires low. The 
common mignonette plant grown in jars and 
placed in a room makes things unpleasant 
for flies. A handy thing is the white clover. 
It is strange, but flies hate the odor of white 
clover. Havea little of this around in a vase, 
and you will notice that the flies have business 
in the other direction. This clover should 
be renewed every day or so; for, when it be- 
comes dry, it irritates the nostrils.—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rév. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
vee churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’ 
s Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The -practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H, Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowshib.—Executive Commiltee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Il. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ‘ 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rey. Horace Westwood, and Rev. George H. Badger. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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Dleasantrics, 


“We went to the cathedral last Sunday,” 
said Mrs. ‘Twickembury, ‘“‘and heard the 
Magna Charta beautifully sung.” 


“T’m going to revive my French again,” 
said Pills. ‘‘I don’t believe it’s possible,” 
retorted Squills, “you murdered it the last 
time I heard you.’’—Exchange. 


The self-made man was speaking. He 
said: “My father was a raiser of hogs. 
There was a large family of us’’— And 
then his voice was drowned by the applause. 
Life. 

“Alas!’’ cried the angel of peace. “How 
can the dream of my life ever be realized 
with all Europe against it?’’ And Echo 
mockingly responded: ‘“You’re up against 
it!” —Chicago Tribune. 


The Fond Mother: ‘Everybody says he 
is such a pretty baby! I’m sure the poet 
was right when he said that ‘heaven lies 
about us in our infancy.’’? The Uncle (un- 
feelingly): ‘‘But he should have added, ‘So 
does everybody else.’’’—Ltfe. 


Returning from school the other afternoon, 
a little girl informed her mother that she had 
learned how to “‘punschate.” ‘‘Well, dear,” 
said her mother, ‘‘and how is it done?” 
“Why, when you write ‘Hark!’ you put a 
hat pin after it; and when you ask a ques- 
tion you put a button-hook.”’ 


A worthy precentor got so irritated at a 
singer in the congregation who used to show 
off his musical compass by changing from 
tenor to bass and bass to tenor, that at 
last he burst out, “‘Mr. O’More, if ye’re to 
sing tenor, sing tenor, or if ye’re to sing bass, 
sing bass. But we'll hae nae’ mair o’ ver 
shandygafft!”—“The Auld Kirk and its 
Worthies’’ by Nicholas Dickson. 


One morning a loyal Irishman was at 
work near the top of a telephone pole, paint- 
ing it a bright green, when the pot of paint 
slipped and splashed on the sidewalk. A 
few minutes later another Irishman came 
along. He looked at the paint, then at his 
countryman, and inquired with anxiety in 
his tone, ‘Doherty, Doherty, hov ye had a 
himorrage?”’ 


A man from Woonsocket, obliged to visit 
Boston on business, timed his trip so as to 
hear Mark Twain lecture at Tremont Temple; 
but he mistook the day, and happened in on 
one of Mr. Joseph Cook’s lectures. On 
his return to Woonsocket his family ques- 
tioned him as to the lecture. ‘Were it 
funny?” was asked. “Well,” slowly re- 
plied the traveller: “it was funny, but it 
warn’t so desperate funny!” 


Some who have attended councils and asso- 
ciations can appreciate this story of the 
late Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod of Edinburgh. 
Going into a room in which was a cage con- 
taining a large owl, he surveyed it for a long 
time. The owl sat unmoved, placid, and 
erect. His mien was dignified, his horns im- 
pressive, his eyes cold and observant, his 
countenance sagacious and critical. Atlength 
Norman broke silence, ‘‘Man, ye wad mak a 
splendid moderawtor!”’ 


A young man walking through a foreign 
quarter stopped with an amused smile in 
front of a small eating place, the window of 
which had a sign, “Lam Stew.” The pro- 
prietor, from his doorway, asked what the 
joke was, and the young fellow explained 
about the missing “b” in ‘lamb.’ The 
next day he found that, while the bill of fare 
had changed, the spelling-lesson had not 
been forgotten. ‘The proprietor was now 
offering “Clamb Chowder.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Saadee a 115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 56 WALL 8T. 
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THE STEPHENSON Garbage Receiver BOSTON NEW YORK 
Wee len No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself, Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Stevenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Price, 40 cents | 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 0., LID. 


LONDON 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘“*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


Educational. 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept, 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


” MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22z, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, ‘A.M, 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M” } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anoover, wu. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air, Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 

ool farms of rso acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students, For catalogue and full information, 
Francis TrREaADwAY Crayton, Principal. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
Berkeley, California 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 

the application of ey ne ideals to pate and 

~~ social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 19, 
1913. Write for the Register and complete information to 


the President, 
: _ Eart Morse Wixzor, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California 


EARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


WANTED 
OMEN, to enter our training school for 
nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 
BATES, Supt., Dr. Bates SANATORIUM, 
Jamestown, R. I. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of Students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


e * Half bet Bos 
Situation Ba Nay vee ston 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and College Courses, 
Studies eensaiie Musi, Art, Da 


mestic Science. 
Gymnasium, basketball 


Athletics tennis, driving, ponies and 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


